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NO.!1 IN A SERIES BY THE NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


In 


Your 


Corner 


Doesn’t it make sense to you to have the leader North America in your corner? 
No one company can match North America in capacity, coverages, technical and loss 


services—and the many other things you need to stay ahead of competition. 


The answer to today’s keener competition is the group that has everything—plus the 


desire to work closely with you—to build your business, That group is North America. 


When you represent North America, you get the extra benefits of being associated 
with the leader. For in all fields—North America will continue pioneering broader, 
better insurance coverages. This means you have, and always will have, the newest 


and the best in protection to sell, 


Decide today to get the jump on competition—be ready to meet tomorrow’s challenger. 
For a complete run-down on all the advantages of being associated with this pro- 
gressive, pioneering insurance group, write, see or telephone the Manager of the 


nearest North America Office. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


-ROTECT WHAT '¢ P , 
FROTRCS WHAT YOU HAVE Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection—serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 





WILMINGTON WAREHOUSING CO. 


protects its property Cditomitically . aoe 
gets better FI RE and BU RGLARY 
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Executive Offices 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Twice within six months, officials of 
the Wilmington Warehousing Co. experi- 
enced, first-hand, the all-round effec- 
tiveness of ADT Automatic Protection 
Services. 

The warehouse is protected by a com- 
bination of ADT Central Station Sprin- 
kler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm 
and ADT Burglar Alarm Services. Man- 
ager Harry E. Fischer’s endorsement is 
typical of the satisfaction expressed by 
thousands of business executives from 
coast to coast who are obtaining better 
protection at lower cost through com- 
plete ADT Automatic Protection. 

Whether your premises are new or 
old, sprinklered or unsprinklered, the 
appropriate ADT Fire Alarm Service 
will detect fire and notify the fire de- 


partment automatically. ADT Burglar 
Alarm Service will automatically sum- 
mon police when burglars attack. ADT 
Heating and Industrial Process Super- 
vision will automatically detect and re- 
port other abnormal conditions. 

ADT safeguards, electrically, many 
billions of dollars’ worth of tangible 
and intangible assets owned by 57,000 
subscribers in more than 1,600 munici- 
palities. An ADT specialist will be glad 
to show you how combinations of au- 
tomatic services can protect your prop- 
erty, profits and employees’ jobs by 
minimizing fire and burglary losses. 

Call our local sales office if we are 
listed in your phone book; or write to 
our Executive Offices. 





it’s YOU we’RE 
TALKING ABOUT! 





RELAX. 
TAKE IT EASY— 


This powerful advertis- 
ing can do a great deal 
for you, personally — if 
you follow through. 
Use the identifying 
“The Man With The 
Plan” decalcomania. 
Use the newspaper 
mats. They’re coming 
your way, in the mail 
Watch for them! 
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One of the greatest build-ups you've ever been given as an 
EMPLOYERS’ GROUP agent begins with this page adver- 
tisement in the February 26th Saturday Evening Post — 
4,500,000 readers! 


There will be another page devoted solely to agency serv- 
ice later in 1955. Moreover, throughout the year, in each 
and every Employers’ Group Saturday Evening Post page, 
“The Man With The Plan” will get prominent play. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


——— 


THE EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP LTD 


110 MILK ST 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO 
THE EMPLOYERS FIRE INGURANCE CO 
THE HALIFAK INSURANCE CO. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, 


BOSTON 7, MASS 
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FIRE 
AND CASUALTY 


LIFE, HEALTH 
AND ACCIDENT 





®@ There are individual units of the 
CCH INSURANCE LAW REPORTS for 
the insurance spheres of widest in- 
terests. 

Each selective unit covers the new de- 
cisions from all higher jurisdictions in 
its own particular province. 

For selective reporting of new insur- 
ance cases, to get the latest decision 
first, depend upon this different, fast, 
euthoritative reporter. 


Write for Complete Details. 
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COMMERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE, INC., 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


622 Fiery Ave. 214 N. MicHiGaNn Ave. 1329 E Srreer. N. W. 
New York 36 CHicaco 1 WASHINGTON @ : 
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REINSURANCE 
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161 EAST FORTY SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Listen #"Wan) you birds... 


Lim tired of insurance men that cluck over chicken feed when they 
should be aiming for the Million Dollar Round Table 

Find out what a boost you can get from our youthful vigor 

and “early bird” philosophy. Stop scratching for peanuts 

and look for a perch in our friendly roost. Ask the wise old birds 
at UCLIC— you can talk turkey with them. 


Roy A. Foan, Vice President and Director of Agencies 
y g 


A network of General Agencies throughout Union's 16 states is 
presently in formation. A few choice territories are still available 


NION CASUALTY AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


17 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York 
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an offer 


of personal help 





to agents facing 


W COMPETITION 


WE KNOW that as an agent operating under the American 
Agency System, you are eager for effective ways to convince the 
public that your service is their best insurance “buy.” 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOW that we are just as 
eager to help you. And that American Surety CAN help by 


providing service you and your insureds can count on! 


SALES AIDS THAT REALLY AID SALES 

We put experienced specialists at your command 

when you need them for on-the-spot help in solving your 
problems. We provide proved direct mail material. 
American Surety extends a better service to you that 
means better service for your clients... and more time for 
you to spend on developing new business! 

Let us explain more fully —in terms of your own agency 
operation —how we can help you. Just contact our nearest 
branch office or write our Agency & Production Department 
at the home office, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Serving Agents for Over 70 Years 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY MOtuT, - SURETY 7 CASUALTY. + INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * AVIATION 
100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


February 1955 





MISTER, ZOURE REALLY PLAYING 
WITH FIRE .1F YOU FEED ME 
OVERSIZE FUSES — 
WHAT - 70U. INEED IS 


Of course it’s annoying to have electric fuses blow. But putting in 
oversize fuses doesn't solve the problem. It creates a worse problem 
—the danger of setting your house on fire. Frequent blowing of fuses 
usually is a warning that you have added more appliances than the 
wiring can carry safely. Get at the root of the trouble. Have your 


wiring checked by an electrician, 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY «+ THE WORLD PIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY . STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTPORD, CONNECTICUT 





This edverti t alse appears —in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, TOWN 
JOURNAL, NATION'S BUSINESS Clinton L. Allen, President 
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Homeowners! Combine 
Your Policies and Save 


Every homeowner needs these four 
basic policies: fire and extended 
coverage insurance on house—fire 
insurance on household property 

theft insurance—personal liability 
insurance. The new Aetna Home- 
owners policy gives you all four 
coverages in one Convenient polic y 
You save money. You get broad 
protection, For example, the policy 
pays for loss on your dwelling or 
contents caused by fire, windstorm, 
explosion and nunterous other perils 


Ask your local agent 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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A New England Mutual General Agent answers some questions about 


what makes a life 


insurance policy liberal 


We hear a lot about the liberality of the New England 


, : , taf 
Archie B. Carroll, CLU, is a leader and a builder. Mutual contract. What's behind it? 
Seven years ago when he took over as General Agent “Here’s a specific example. We analyzed the contracts 
for New England Mutual in Charlotte, North Carolina, } 
his agency ranked 62nd out of 71. Today, it’s in 18th 
place out of the company’s larger total of 83 general 
agencies. In seven years he’s tripled his manpower. liberal basis in our contract. That’s 8 more than the 


oA » » seted Preai TT ; 
In 1949, he won the coveted President’s Trophy. next highest total and about twice as many as in the 


of 23 major companies and totaled up 32 provisions. 
Twenty-seven of these provisions are on the most 


” 


average contract. 


Some provisions are a lot more important than others, 





aren't they? 

“Yes. But how do you know just what provisions will 
be the most helpful to a policyholder? Will he need 
money and turn to the resources accumulated from 
our liberal cash values? Will he have to lapse and later, 
if insurable, take advantage of the opportunity we 
give to reinstate within 7 years? Or will a change in 
his situation mean that he will want to change to 
a higher premium form? If he does this with us, he 
simply pays the difference in reserves instead of the 
difference in premiums plus interest. 

“No one or two provisions can tell the story. It takes 
a broadly flexible and balanced contract to provide 


true liberality for all policyholders.” 


Where do you stand on cost? 

“You can talk all around this subject, as you know, 
but let me give you a simple illustration which will 
show you we're in line, and favorably so. Take 
$10,000 of Ordinary Life at age 35... .” 


TOTALS FOR 20 YEARS 








Cash Vaiue after 20 Years 
: ee ae Excess of Total 
Total Cash Value 


Pius Terminal Annual 
Cash Value over Premiums 


Dividend Dividends 
$5,114.00 $3,724.40 $1,840.00 $5,564.40 $450 40 


Gross Guaranteed Accumulated | 


Premiums 





Annual Dividends and Terminal Dividends i\lustrated above are computed on the 1955 
dividend scale and are neither estimates nor guarantees for the future 








m NEW ENGLAND &% MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 





THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA~1835 
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Which beats 
faster... 
a drummer or 


YOUR HEART? 


When a march... such as “The Stars and Stripes it the consideration it deserves. Indeed, if you are approach- 
Forever” is played in standard marching time, the ing middle age, now is the time to help your heart by 
bass drummer beats his drym around 70 times a minute, following such safeguards as these: 


Your heart, however, beats even faster . . . about 72 1. Have regular, thorough health examinations. These 


times a minute or more than 4,000 times an hour. More- 
over, your heart, unlike the drummer, never gets a chance 
to rest, save for a fraction of a second between beats. On 
and on it beats to pump about 240 gallons of blood 
throughout the body every hour, year in and year out 


Multiply the heart's hourly output of work by the days, 
months and years that it functions during an average life- 
time, and you will realize how wonderfully sturdy and 
efficient the healthy heart is 


The heart also has remarkable reserves of strength and 
recuperative powers. Even after it has been seriously im- 
paired, the heart is often capable of continuing its work 
for years if care is taken not to overburden it 


Yet, despite the strength of the heart, diseases of this 
organ lead all other causes of death, There are many reasons 
why fatalities from heart disease have mounted, For ex- 
ample, more and more people are living to older ages 
when hearts naturally lose their ability to carry on. 


are important not only for detecting heart trouble 
early, but also for detecting other diseases that could 
affect the heart. 

Slow down after 40. Make a determined effort to elim- 
inate hurry, bustle and over-exertion from your daily 
life. If you want to continue sports, don’t overdo 
them. 


. Don’t overeat. Mortality from heart disease occurs 


one and one half times more often among overweight 
people than among those of normal weight. This is 
reason enough for keeping your weight down. 


. Get the rest you need. Plenty of sleep and relaxation 


contribute much to both your physical and mental 
health. When you relax, so does your heart 


Should heart disease occur, it should not necessarily 
mean the end of useful, rewarding activity. In fact, even a 
damaged heart may outlast a much stauncher heart that 
is abused, providing a person really takes care of his or 


If you would keep your heart working efficiently through- her heart and protects it against undue strain. 


out life, never wait for symptoms to jolt you into giving 








corrnmian’ tees METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Maprson Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier's, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, McCall's, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, National Geographic. 
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Here is more of the sales aid material 
American Agents receive to help them 


bec ome successful agents. 


The “ILLUSTRATED LETTERS” shown 
carry messages that are Important to 
every businessman, Each tells a story 
quickly, graphically and understandably. 


They open the door for the use of 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN’S 
PROTECTION PLAN 
When the agent calls, the 


prospect 1s prepare d to 
THE AMERICAN 


listen——and to buy... BUSINESSMAN $ 


inother good reason why 
American Agents are 


prosperous agents, 


AMERICAN INSLRANCE CROULP 
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STEER CLEAR 
OF TROUBLE 


These Great 
Member Companies Comprise the 
MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA: 


* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
*% AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*& THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
*& FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*& FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 





OFFICE Y 
a! OFFICES IN 23 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


f NEW YORK « CHICAGO « NEW ORLEANS e¢ SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE © TORONTO 
Detroit * Houston * Jacksonville * Los Angeles 





7 Atlanta + Baltimore +* Boston + Cleveland «+ Dallas * 
Louisville ¢ Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Portland * Richmond ¢* St. Lovis * Stockton ¢ Syracuse 


ALI CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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How many damage suits es 
in this picture? y 











Few medium-size businesses need as much insurance — or yield as big 


premiums — as auto, truck and farm implement dealers, repair shops 
service stations and parking lots. 

So we prepared and sent our agents a new Agency Sales Bulletin devoted 
to these prospects. It gives sales points essential to successful selling in 
this field. It offers a new, two-color folder covering most lines that these 


prospects need. And there’s a pre-call advertising plan to go with it. 


— Ss EC U R | _ COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
THe CONNECTICUT. wcemniry COMPANY 


rine e MARIiNE @ Sonos 


WOME GFFICES: New Haven, Conn. PACIFIC DEPTS: 248 Battery St 


CASUALTY ° 


Sen Francisco, Calit 


Se eS SS SSS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS KS SS SF SK SS SF SS SS Se eee eee eee eee 
Security-Connecticut Insurance Companies 
Department 24-H 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new Agency 
Sales Bulletin giving a plan for making big sales to retail auto 
motive outlets of all kinds, and the check list of garage coverages 


Name__ — 
(please print) 
Agency. 


Street__.__ 


City or Town_____ State 
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SALES BULLETIN 


This new sales bulletin calls attention to 
ten special problems to be watched 
carefully in writing the important garage 
liability protection. In addition, a complete 
and up-to-date check list is offered to go 
with the overall sales plan for all types of 
garage coverages 

If you want a selling plan that can really 
put money in your bank, send for this new 
one on garages. Returning the coupon 
won't obligate you in the least, and will 


bring you some fine selling ideas 


13 





for your information 


selected news items from industry and business of importance for 








By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


Private investors may be offered additional notes by Federal National 
Mortgage Assn. as a followup to its $500 million borrowing 
operation in January. New offerings would be in keeping with 
the agency's obligation to obtain a maximum amount of 
operating capital from private sources. 











Net working capital of domestic corporations rose by $1.1 billion during 
the third quarter of 1954, reaching a record figure of $95.3 
billion on Sept. 30. Corporate liquidity also improved and 
at the end of the quarter amounted to 55 pct, the highest 
percentage since mid-1952. 











Small companies interested in raising money for modernization or 
expansion may be aided by a new federal program to provide 
information on securities issues. Agencies cooperating in 
the program are the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
Small Business Administration. 











About one new car dealer in five operated at a loss in the first nine 
months of 1954, the National Automobile Dealers Assn. finds. 
During that period, profits before taxes were the lowest since 
World War II, sinking to 1.7 pct of sales. 








Competitive bidding is producing lower unit costs than Maritime 
Administration had estimated for reconditioning vessels under 
the current Emergency Ship Repair Program. The agency now says 
its $12 million repair appropriation will cover work on 70 
Ships by the end of fiscal 1955. 











More than $4 billion was put up by private lenders for GI home loans 
during 1954, Veterans Administration reports. Total number of 
loans was 400,000-plus, an increase of 25 pct over those in 
1953. VA has underwritten approximately 3.6 million of these 
loans in 10% years. 








Civilian and defense consumption of aluminum this year should top the 
1954 figure by 300 million lb, for a total of 3.2 billion lb. 
A new high in aluminum shipments to civilian firms is 
indicated, as greater non-defense use compensates for a drop 
in military requirements. 











Private wages and salaries in November were at an annual rate of $163 
billion, $1 billion higher than in October. Bulk of rise 
was in durable-goods factory payrolls, which expanded 
Significantly as employment gains were accompanied by 
a longer workweek. 














Money spent for improvement of railroad plant and equipment during 1954 
fell 36 pct. below that for 1953. Nevertheless, the $800 
million spent in 1954 carried total capital expenditures of 
railroads since close of World War II above the $10 billion 
mark. Of amount spent during the year, $485 million went 
for new equipment and $315 million for improvements to road- 
way and structures. 
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Bank Assets at $111.8 Billion 


Latest compilations made by the 
U. S. Treasury Dept. reveal that 
the 4,827 active national banks in 
this country and its 
had total assets of about 
billion last autumn. 

Represented by this total was an 
increase of more than $5.4 billion 
in approximately one year and 
about $2.8 billion in a little more 
than three months. 

Deposits of all types, as figured 
last fall, were $101.9 billion. Mak- 
ing up the largest portion of this 
total were $55.1 billion in individ- 
ual, partnership, and 
demand deposits and $24.4 billion 
in time deposits from the same 
sources. 

Net jioans and discounts 
$37.4 billion. Commercial and in- 
dustrial loans were $15.9 billion, 
while real estate loans were $9.5 
billion. 

National Bank investments in 
federal government obligations 
amounted to $39.9 billion, or 36 
pet of total assets. All securities 
held by the banks added up to 
$49.4 billion. 


possessions 


$111.8 


corporation 


were 


Demand Boosting Steel Production 

Steel 
run as high as 105 million net tons, 
well above the 1954 output of 88 
million tons but some seven million 
tons under the record set in 1953. 

Production in that year was 
111.6 million tons. 

Part of the production antici- 
pated in the current year is re- 
quired now to fill depleted inven- 
tories. According to an estimate 
by The Iron Age, steel consumption 
exceeded production in 1954 by 
about seven million ingot tons, 
leaving inventories at a very low 
level. 


production in 1955 may 
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N end to the differences over 
A the method of taxing the 
net investment income of insur- 
ance companies is expected at 
this session of Congress. The re- 
Ways and Means 
which considered 


port of the 
subcommittee 
the matter at great length, is a 
disappointment in that it deals 
with the question only in gen- 
eral terms. Specific recommenda 
That 
would have simplified the situa 


tions had been expected. 
tion when the matter comes be- 
fore the full committee. 

It is apparent from the testi 
mony that the life 
companies would prefer the re- 
tention of the present method 
even if the present 6% per cent 
rate were increased. That would 
would 


be more acceptable, it 


seem, than the complications of 





insurance 


by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, 


Chilton Editorial Beard 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


applying the regular corporation 
tax which had operated unsuc 
cessfully before 1950. 
NSURANCE companies will 
I have strong legislative sup 
port in keeping the investigation 
of accident and health advertis- 
ing from being used to under- 
mine the McCarran act. That 
act reserves to the states most 
of the tax and regulatory au 
thority over insurance compa 
nies. It is feared that some 
bureaucrats may want to seize 
any opportunity that the investi 
gation may present to advocate 
extension of federal authority 
The hope is expressed that no 
court action will follow the Fed 
eral Trade Commission investi 
gation; such cases might prompt 
McCarran act amendment. 





As the pickup in metalworking 
firms’ business continues, there is 
to be some increase in steel inven- 

meet manufacturing 
With a tightening steel 

extended deliveries, 
users no longer find 


tories to 
schedules. 
market and 
many steel 
their stock levels safe. 


Plant Spending—$26 Billion 


New plant and equipment out- 
lays by private business in the cur- 
rent quarter will be at an adjusted 
annual rate of $26 billion, govern- 
ment economists predict. 

This means a high level of new 
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investment, though about $600 mil- 
lion below that calculated for the 
final quarter of 1954. 

Total spending rate for all dur- 
able goods producers in the Janu- 
ary-March period is to be $5 bil- 
lion. During the corresponding 
months last year it was $5.5 bil- 
lion. 

Transportation equipment build- 
ers are prepared to spend a little 
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more for plant and equipment than 
in the first quarter of 1954. The 
comparable figures are $328 million 
and $322 million. 

Outlays in the nondurable goods 
field are to be at an adjusted rate 
of $5.8 billion—a drop of $600 mil- 
lion from that for early 1954. 


$8 Billion Market for Aircraft 


Aircraft manufacturers visualize 
a market for $8 billion worth of 
their military and civil air products 
in 1955, with the 12 largest air- 


frame builders accounting for 
about $4.8 billion of the full 
amount, 


As the downtrend in unit output 
of military planes is extended, de- 
liveries probably will drop from 
the present 900 to perhaps 800 per 
month by next December. Total 
military production for the year 
may be something over 9,700 units. 

There also is to be a slight de- 
cline in manufacture of civil air 
transports, though builders now 
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have unfilled orders for about 175 
large commercial planes. In 1954, 
producers delivered 195 transports 
capable of carrying at least 36 pas- 
sengers each. 

The building of utility aircraft 
is to continue at about the 1954 
rate of 3,075. Production of heli- 
copters for commercial use will in- 
crease. 


Building Sees $40 Billion Boom 


New construction this year, as 
seen by the National Assn. of Real 
Estate Boards, will have a value 
of up to $40 billion. 

This will be a marked climb 
above the $37 billion for new build- 
ing in 1954. It means that the out- 
lays for both dwellings and non- 
residences put in place in 1955 are 
to be higher. 

Real estate men believe the pro- 
spective home buyer will be in a 
better purchasing position than be- 
fore, although they predict no 
downswing in the general price 
level for new houses. Improved 
terms are available in the govern- 
ment’s insured mortgage program 
to the buyer of an existing dwell- 
ing. 

Federal home mortgage insur- 
ance remains in very high demand. 
Buyers applied for it in greater 
numbers in November than in the 
corresponding month in any previ- 
ous year. 

Despite the beginning of cold 
weather, there were applications 
for Federal Housing Administra- 
tion financing of 52,700 dwelling 


units. Of these, 26,850 were new 
residences; 25,850 were older 
dwellings. 


Death Rate Down to 9.2 


Preliminary calculations by the 
U. S. Public Health Service indi- 
cate a lower death rate and greater 
number of births in 1954 than in 
any preceding year. 

Death rate for the year was 
about 9.2 per 1,000 persons, as con- 
trasted with rates of 9.6 or 9.7 in 
the years immediately prior to 


1954, One major reason for the de- 
cline was the drop in the rate of 
deaths from chronic cardiovascular 
diseases. 

Births numbered more than four 
million, for the first time, with 
about 25.2 per 1,000. This was the 
second highest rate in 28 years. 
There was a continuing rise in the 
births of third, fourth, and fifth 
children in U. S. families. 

While new birth and death rec- 
ords were being registered, the 
marriage rate dipped to about 9.2 
per 1,000 persons. This rate was 
approximately .5 behind that for 
1953. Low birth rates in the dec- 
ade beginning in 1930 are held pri- 
marily responsible for the drop in 
the marriage rate. 


Union Plans Cover 11 Million 


Well over 11 million 
working in American 
are provided for in various types of 
insurance plans established under 
collective bargaining agreements, 
the U. S. Labor Dept. estimates. 

More than 7 million persons are 
to benefit from pension plans 
worked out by the same process, 
the agency also reveals. The num- 
ber who are covered by some form 
of insurance or pension plan ar- 
rived at through collective bargain- 
ing has increased by more than 3.6 
million since mid-1950. 

In the vast majority of cases, the 
employer pays the full cost of the 
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benefits. Nearly 85 per cent of 
workers included in the pension 
benefits plan are under noncontrib- 
utory programs. 

Employers foot the bill for 62 
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per cent of the 11 million-plus 
workers included in the insurance 
programs. Joint contributions by 
workers and employers pay for the 
remainder. 


SEC Studies Canadian Stock Rules 


Sales in Canadian stocks in the 
U.S. may be more closely regulated 
as the result of a current Securities 
and Exchange Commission study of 
certain of its rules and policies. 

Purpose of the SEC action is to 
produce a better program for pre- 
venting fraudulent offerings or 
other illegal sale of securities. 

The present program uses the 
SEC Regulation D, which allows 
sellers to offer Canadian securities 
in amounts of not more than $300,- 
000 without meeting the agency’s 
registration requirement. 

This policy was criticized recent- 
ly by Chairman O. E. Lennox of 
the Ontario Securities Commission, 
who said it works to the disadvan- 
tage of Canadians while permitting 
questionable practices by some U. S. 
operators in Canada. 

Included in the SEC study is to 
be a review of the discussions pre- 
ceding the 1952 Extradition Treaty 
with Canada covering securities 
frauds, as well as new considera- 
tion of the conditions under which 
Reg. D exemption may be allowed 


S$ & L's Seek More Mortgages 

Savings and loan associations ex- 
pect to finance a higher percentage 
of non-farm housing mortgages 
this year than in 1954, when they 
handled 37 per cent of such mort- 
gages in the amount of $20,000 or 
less. 

Officials of the National Savings 
and Loan League, noting the ex- 
penditure of a higher proportion of 
family income for improved living 
quarters, anticipate a very active 
home loan market. 

Bolstering this belief are fig- 
ures showing the recent sharp rise 
in percentage of owner-occupied 
houses. In 1940, 41 per cent of non- 
farm residences were occupied by 
the owners, while today nearly 60 
per cent of householders own their 
homes. 

By far the greatest number of 
new residences are one - family 
units. Statistics gathered by the 
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Housing and Home Finance indi- 
cate that about seven out of eight 


new dwellings are of this type. 


Gold Exports at $254 Million 


Gold exports from the U. S. dur 
ing the third quarter of 1954, ac- 
cording to U. 8. Treasury Dept 
statistics, were higher than imports 
by $171.8 million. 

Over the first nine months of the 
year, purchases of gold amounted 
to $101.1 million, while sales to- 
taled $355.5 million. This brought 
net outflow to more than $254 mil- 
lion, 


Net sales of gold, based on the 
margin of exports over imports, 
were $35.6 million in October and 
$36.7 million in November—a rela- 
tively low rate. 

Germany 
largest buyer of gold from this 
country. In the first three quarters 
of 1954, net sales to Germany to- 
taled $195.6 million. Other large 
sales were made to Mexico, Portu- 
gal, Venezuela, and the United 
Kingdom. 


continues to be the 


Less Time Lost in 1954 


Man-days of idleness resulting 
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from work stoppages were fewer in 
1954 than in any year since World 
War II ended, U. 8S. Labor Dept. 
reveals, 

There were approximately 22 mil- 
lion man-days of idleness in stop- 
pages affecting 1.5 million workers. 
This meant a drop from 1953 levels 
of about one-fifth in the amount of 
idleness. 

Total work stoppages beginning 
last year were approximately 3,450, 
or only slightly above the 1948 
postwar low of 3,419. 

Fewer large strikes occurred in 
1954 than in the years immediately 
preceding. Seven of the major stop- 
pages were in the construction in- 
dustry, and two each involved em- 
ployes in shipping and rubber firms. 

Kighteen stoppages involving 10,- 
000 or more workers each were 
directly responsible for idleness of 
about 400,000 workers for some 7 
million man-days. In 1953 there 
were 28 stoppages in this category, 
and in 1952 there were 35. 


Industry Safety Record Praised 


Praise for the outstanding em 
ploye safety record achieved by 
American industry in 1954 was 
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voiced by U. 8S. Labor Secretary 
Mitchell even before statistics for 
the year were complete. 
Reviewing data covering the first 
nine months, Mr. Mitchell found 
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the all-manufacturing rate to be 
11.7 injuries per million man-hours. 
This rate was the lowest ever 
reached for a three-quarter period. 

Of 132 individual industries re- 
porting to the Labor Dept., 85 
showed decreases of at least one 
full frequency-rate point as com- 
pared with the nine-month figures 
for 1953. Only nine had markedly 
higher rates last year, while 38 re- 
ported little change. 

Some of the lowest injury rates 
found during 1954 were in these 
industries: synthetic fibers—2.1; 
explosives—-2.2; miscellaneous com- 
munication equipment—2.5; _ elec- 
tric bulbs—2.8; and aircraft—3. 


Railroad Operations Decline 

Railroad carloadings in 1954 de- 
clined 12 per cent from 1953 to a 
total of 33,740,000. Other railroad 
operations and results in 1954, as 
compared with the year before, 
show up in the following manner: 
Freight traffic as measured in tons 
hauled one mile totaled 545 billion 
ton-miles, a decline of 10 per cent, 
and passenger travel totaled 29.4 
billion miles, a decline of 7 per 
cent. 

For their services, the railroads 
received gross operating revenues 
of $9,400,000,000, which was 12 per 
cent less than in 1953. Operating 
expenses were reduced by 8 per 
cent. 

Reflecting the importance of traf- 
fic volume as a factor in railroad 
results, the amount available for 
capital uses went down 27 per cent, 
reducing the rate of return on net 
investment from 4.19 per cent to 
3 per cent. Earnings after charges 
were $580 million, a decline of more 
than 33 per cent. 


Personal Income Rose in Nov. 


Personal income in November 
was at an annual rate of $28714 
billion, $144 billion higher than in 
the previous month, according to 
the Office of Business Economics, 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 
This figure was about the same as 
for November of last year. 





The October-November rise in 
personal income reflected the larg- 
est monthly payroll gain reported 
in 1954. Other types of income 
were stable. 

Personal income estimates in- 
clude wages and salaries, the net 
income of proprietorships and part- 
nerships—farm and nonfarm—as 
well as dividends and interest, net 
rents received by landlords and 
other types of individual income. 
Annual totals, represent the season- 
ally adjusted dollar totals for each 
month multiplied by 12. 
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Although total payroll in Novem- 
ber was, at an annual rate, $4 bil- 
lion less than in July of last year, 
the latest represented a 
recovery of about $3 billion since 
early spring. 


advance 


Canadian Production Steady 


Gross national production in 
Canada for 1954 is estimated at 
23.8 billion, approximately 2 per 
cent below the record high in 1953. 
Almost the total decline is attrib- 
uted to a sharp drop in the value 
of crop production. Manufactur- 
ing production fell slightly below 
1953, but gains were in all pri- 
mary industries except agricul- 
ture, 

Unemployment rose to 4.1 per 
cent of the total labor force, com- 
pared with 2.1 per cent in 1953. 
However, higher average wage 
rates and more hours worked re- 
sulted in an increase of 2 per cent 
in total labor income. 

Personal income was 4 per cent 
higher than in 1953. With these 
gains in income, consumer spend- 
ing continued to rise in 1954. 
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Investment Problem: Municipal Bonds 


URING the Twentieth Century the popula- 
tion trend in America has been toward 
urban areas from farm and 
Not only has the city attracted the self-support 


countryside, 


ing but, in great numbers, the part-time em- 
ployable and the unemployables. 

This population concentration has imposed 
almost insurmountable financial burdens upon 
cities large and small throughout the nation. 
There have been, to cite a few of the more press- 
ing problems, great increases in slum areas; need 
for low-cost housing units; transportation break- 
downs; water shortage, and an utter lack in 
school facilities. 

New comers in the upper income bracket are 
induced to retire into suburbia. Improved high- 
ways and transportation are demanded. The 
cities are the losers and their non-contributing 
metropolitan areas are the gainers. This ex- 
pands the populace in the metropolitan area and 
imposes further needs—more highways and im- 
proved transportation. 

The cost of new and modernized public ser- 
vices for the city falls exclusively on the inhabi- 
tants within the confines of the city. City real 
estate owners are taxed out of all proportion 
to the value of their property in the overall 
wealth of the city. Communities which are proud 
to call themselves in the metropolitan area re- 
fuse to vote annexation or to accept a fair share 
of city government costs. 

City officials in endeavoring to obtain state 
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aid find themselves up against an uncooperating 
wall. State legislatures are usually controlled 
by a non-city majority. They are unsympathetic 
and will not vote or provide money for the cities 
to meet the essentials of growth. 

In the past, this has brought about the inter- 
vention of the Federal Government with grants 
for so-called social security purposes, including 
unemployment relief, old-age pensions, low-cost 
housing, and widows’ grants. This, of course, 
accentuates the centering of power in Washing- 
ton, 

At the present time insurance companies and 
other fiduciary institutions are in need of sound 
long term investment. Under the ordinary rules 
municipal bonds should be desirable ones for 
these institutions. However, the unsatisfactory 
financial structure of most present day cities 
makes them largely unattractive. 

Might it not be advisable to rearrange the 
current practices with the multiple objective of 
lessening the countrywide dependence of our 
political units in Washington of aiding cities 
to meet the needs of a growing population with- 
out involving state assistance and of providing 
sound investments for insurance companies and 
others by requiring first that all areas in the 
metropolitan area of the city should become part 
of that city. Then institute an administration 
somewhat similar to the banks’ Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation to guarantee the city 
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"Milestones of Modern Medi- 
cine.” In black only here, the 
posters shown on this page use 
two colors to put across their 
messages of education and 
health. 


baa | Posters Aid in 


ing, these series of posters 
have become popular with 
teachers. They also are effec- 
tive advertising. 





eS is a service; how well we all know 
that. Our Company’s attitude is that its adver- 
tising promotion should be in the form of service 
also. That is why we have tried to slant our mate- 
rial along the lines of education. Obviously, edu- 
cation slanted at better health is a natural.” 

That’s the way a spokesman for Educators 
Mutual Insurance Company describes their poster 
campaigns, pictured on these pages. 

The program began last year—1953-1954—with 
a series of nine, 94% by 12 posters on the basic 
body functions. These were advertised in teachers’ 
journals and anyone who returned the coupon re- 
ceived the posters when they were published month 
by month. Others are given to teachers or school 
principals by agents. 

This year — 1954-1955 —a more elaborate, two- 
color series is being distributed in the same way. 
Theme: Milestones of Modern Medicine. The im- 
portance of anaesthesia, the use of physiotherapy, 
the discovery of digitalis are the first three in the 
current series. Later ones will probably cover 
vitamins, hormones, atomic medicine, and cortisone. 

By tying this offer of service in with their adver- 
tising program, Educators Mutual has received 
a gratifying response to their ads—gratifying 
enough to cause them to expand the program. 
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* ” 
ve rti Si n Last year's series of posters, four of them shown above 
and below on this page, covered the most important 


body functions. Printed in brown ink, the posters illus- 
trate graphically what happens inside us, so that their 
material can be included in classroom health lessons. 
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By PAUL H. BLAISDELL 


Traffic Safety Division Director 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies 


at value of concentration on 


the principal cause of traffic acci- 
dents during the period of highest 
exposure was dramatically shown 
during the summer of 1954 by the 
“Slow Down and Live” program 
conducted in 24 Northeastern and 
Southern States from Maine to 
Texas. Not only did the project 
reduce traffic deaths, but it was 
also responsible for a drop in total 
traffic casualties. This marks the 
first time since the close of World 
War II that any substantial group 
of states have shown a reduction 
experience in personal injuries re- 
sulting from highway accidents 
and in property damage collisions. 





- 
a 
In 24 States Governors sign Joint Declarations for 1954 


"Slow Down and Live" program, Theodore 


The key to this record is found McKeldin of Maryland, Thomas B. Stanley 
in both the extensive promotion of of Virginia, James Byrne of South Carolina. 
“Slow Down and Live” and in the 
fact that the 24 states showed a 
decided increase in arrests and 
convictions for apeeding and the 
violations associated with speed. 
The program is not a gigantic 
“speed trap.” It does recognize the 
fact that open highway travel is at 
its peak during the summer months 
and with it the potential danger 
Are safety programs effective? The answer is from those drivers who must “get 
there fastest and firstest.” 
“Slow Down and Live” began in 


definitely yes for the "Slow Down and Live" 


campaign which this summer becomes a na- 1953 as a program of the North- 
eastern State Safety Coordinators. 
tion-wide effort to save lives and property. This organization, the only formal 
Coordinator group then in exist- 
ence, was seeking a project for de- 
velopment through state and local 
functional authorities which was 
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Be Reduced 





Governor Herman E. Talmadge of Georgia, 
assisted by Miss America 1953, Neva Jane 
Langley, places one of the "Slow Down and 
Live’ bumper strips on his official auto. 


realistic as to possible accomplish- 
ments and sufficiently appealing to 
win strong public support. “Slow 
Down and Live” proved to have 
both qualities. 

The work of the first year im- 
mediately set the program apart as 
a powerhouse of promotion. The 
results, though not spectacular, 
were still gratifying in the fact 
that a strong upward trend of high- 
way fatalities in the 1l-state area 
for the first five months of the 
year was completely halted, and the 
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, 


anticipated summertime “bulge” in 
highway deaths never materialized. 

With the determination to con- 
tinue the program in 1954, the 
Northeastern Coordinators invited 
other states to join in “Slow Down 
and Live.” Thirteen Southern 
states and the District of Columbia 
participated in 1954, operating the 
program from Memorial Day to 
Labor Day or, actually, from 6:00 
P.M. on May 28 through midnight 
on September 6. 

The success of the 1954 program 





led, in October, to the formation of 
a National Conference of State 
Safety Coordinators and the deci- 
sion to conduct the project on a 
nationwide basis in 1955. Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico will take 
part next year and the Republic 
of Cuba has asked to participate. 

The “Slow Down and Live” pro- 
gram is planned, each year, by a 
committee of State Coordinators 
and administrative staff. The ten- 
tative plans are submitted to all 
State Coordinators as well as to 
representatives of state and local 
police, court, driver licensing, 
highway and promotion officials. 
This procedure assures a program 
which meets the needs of public 
officials and, in its final form, 
“Slow Down and Live” is an offi- 
cial program. As always in the 
highway safety field, the work of 
public officials reaches maximum 
effectiveness only provided it has 
an aggressive, active program of 
public support. 


Focus on Speed 


In the past two years and again 
in 1955 the focus of the program 
is on control of the traffic viola- 
tions associated with speed. Ex- 
cessive speed is not the only prob- 
lem, for speed too fast for condi- 
tions, improper passing, following 
too closely and failing to yield 
right-of-way make up the quintet 
at which enforcement and promo- 
tion are aimed. These five factors 
account for 90 per cent of the traf- 
fic deaths. Grouped together they 
represent what the State Safety 
Coordinators have labelled the “in 
a hurry complex,” the “me, first, 
attitude.” Always a serious high- 
way problem, these five violations 
rise during the summer months 
when traffic volume is at its peak. 
As a result, August has displaced 
December as the month with the 
worst traffic fatality record. 

The objective of “Slow Down and 
Live” is to so combine stepped up 
enforcement and education with 
promotion that every driver, every- 
where, is reminded of the necessity 
for caution. Until “Slow Down and 
Live” came into being, it was re- 
markable to obtain a circulation of 
a million copies of one item of 
highway safety literature on a na- 

Continued on page 47 
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The Spectator'’s regular Coverage and 


Forms department discusses the new 


plans just made available through manual 
revisions for Boiler and Machinery Busi- 


ness Interruption insurance. 


ial Boiler and Machinery 


Manual has been partially revised 
as of January 5, 1955, both as to 
Use and Occupancy premium 
charges and underwriting plans. 
An entirely new rating plan— 
“Actual Loss Sustained Without 
Specified Daily Indemnity” now 
appears in this manual. This 
method of rating permits the ap- 
plication of “tailor made” cover- 
age to more closely fit the needs of 
the individual risks. (The form has 
been available to the company un- 
derwriters for sometime.) 


Valued Ratio 


An additional endorsement—the 
“Valued Ratio” form also made its 
appearance at the same time, this 
plan of rating has also been avail- 
able to the companies for some- 
time but it never appeared in the 
manual prior to this date. 

Use and Occupancy rates were 
reduced approximately 25 per cent 
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for all forms except the endorse- 
ment which provides insurance 
without a specified daily indem- 
nity limit. 

There are four forms or endorse- 
ments available: 


(1) “Valued” Use and 
Occupancy Form 

(a) Total Prevention of Busi- 
ness: provides a daily indemnity 
which is the maximum amount 
payable for each day during which 
production or business is entirely 
prevented. 

While this form makes no refer- 
ence to co-insurance, it actually 
imposes 100 per cent co-insurance 
obligations upon the policyholder 
as the indemnity payable is limited 
to that proportion of the daily in- 
demnity amount that the reduction 
in operations bears to. total pro- 
duction prior to the accident. 

Policies written on this form are 
comparable to the old “per diem” 
forms issued by the Fire Insurance 


Companies and which are obsolete 
in most fire rating jurisdictions. 

(b) Partial Prevention of Busi- 
ness—provides that proportion of 
the daily indemnity which the 
amount of reduction in business 
bears to the total daily amount of 
business conducted prior to the 
accident. 

This form may be endorsed to 
cover a group of premises but 
specifying that full daily indem- 
nity will be available only if there 
is total prevention at all premises 
scheduled in the group. Where only 
a part of the scheduled premises 
are affected by a loss the limit of 
coverage would be that proportion 
of the full daily indemnity which 
the amount of reduction in busi- 
ness bears to the total business 
conducted at all premises. 

This plan has little value in most 
instances as one of the group of 
plants may be able to absorb the 
production of the other premises 
to the extent that little indemnity 
would be payable. 

Rates are lowest for this form as 
there are no co-insurance multi- 
pliers to be considered. 


(2) "Valued-Ratio" Form 


The Valued Form may be 
amended by “Valued-Ratio” en- 
dorsement to the extent that the 
company’s liability for partial in- 
terruption will be that proportion 
of the Daily Indemnity which the 
reduced amount of business bears 
to a specified percentage of total 
operations conducted prior to the 
accident. 

Final premiums are modified by 
a factor dependent upon the speci- 
fied co-insurance percentage se- 
lected; these factors are: 


(Table I) 


Ratio or 
Co-Insurance Multiplier 
100 1.00 
90 1.05 
80 1.10 
0 
56 


Lf 
1. 

1.40 

1.50 

This plan appeared in the man- 


Continued on page 74 
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One of two printers used with Naval Ord- 
nance Research Calculator is shown in fore- 
ground. Each printer records data, gives 
progress picture, and provides record of 


Most Powertul 
Electronic Brain 


Ultra high-speed magnetic tape reads in- 
structions and problems into NORC. More 
than five times faster than tape units in 
use, each of eight units reads and writes 


results. In background is logical and arith- more than 70,000 digits a second. Tapes 
metical section of NORC. also store intermediate results. 


Left, cavitation problem, involving size and shape of cavity of space that forms around 
object moving in water, too complex for existing computers, can be solved by NORC. 
Size, shape, speed and other factors of missile shown in diagram are such that control 
is lost because steering surfaces do not touch water due to cavity's excessive size. 
Below left, answer to multiplication of two thirteen-digit numbers is given by NORC 
in 31 millionths of a second. 


BILLION operations in less than 24 hours, the work 
Ac one thousand people computing for a lifetime, is 
the record set by the fastest, most powerful electronic cal- 
culator in operation. This is the Naval Ordnance Re 
search Calculator (NORC) designed and built by Interna- 
tional Business Machines for the U. 8. Navy. 

Performing arithmetic much as an individual does, digit 
by digit, the NORC receives its operating instructions and 





problem data from eight ultra high-speed magnetic tape 
units. Seventy thousand characters a second are read from 
or recorded on a single tape. Printed records are pro 
duced at the rate of 18,000 characters a minute. 

Among features are calculation during printing and 
controls permitting modification of written program as cal- 
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How The Small Com 
Dollar Is Spent 


ACH year THE SPECTATOR has 
analyzed how a group of larger 
life insurance companies spend 
each income dollar. Such a study 
relates expense allocations to 
total company income and is an 
aid in evaluating the way compa- 
nies are handling the money en- 
trusted to them. 

This year, due to several re- 
quests, the study of the income 
dollar has been limited to 25 life 
companies each of which has a 
total annual income under $1 
million. 

The table indicates the sums 
that the companies return to their 
policyholders in death benefits 
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and benefits to living policyhold- 
ers. Then the operational ex- 
penses list the amount paid out 
ii. commissions, salaries, and in 
taxes. The companies appearing 
in the table were picked at ran- 
dom merely to sketch the average 
operational make-up of carriers 
with that amount of income. 


Death Benefits 


In 1958, the 25 companies 
studied paid out from each income 
dollar 8.4 cents as death benefits 
to beneficiaries. Living policy- 
holders received 11.8 cents, not 


Allocation of income in 1953 by 25 Life 


any s 


By WILLIAM M. MONTGOMERY 
Associate Statistician 


including any dividends, but in- 
cluding matured endowments, 
annuity benefits, disability bene- 
fits, surrender benefits, and bene- 
fits under accident and health 
policies. 

The next 1.7 cents of the small 
life companies income dollar was 
paid out on supplementary con- 
tracts with and without life con- 
tingencies and of dividend accu- 
mulations. 

Next charge on the income 
dollar was 3.5 cents that went out 
in the form of dividends to policy- 
holders. Altogether during 1953 
the 25 companies paid out 24.9 
cents of each dollar as benefits 
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Companies. (Amounts in thousands of dollars) 


to their policyholders. The sum 
alloted to net gain from each 
dollar was 4.0 cents, thus bringing 
the total paid to policyholders 
and net gain to 28.9 cents. 
Acquisition costs made the 
next call on the life companies 
shown in the table and accounted 
for 17.1 cents of every dollar 
they received. These costs con- 
sisted primarily of commissions 
on premiums and annuity consid- 
erations in addition to agency 
expense allowances and other 
miscellaneous agency expenses. 


Salaries and Wages 


Home office salaries and wages 
including the salaries of all 
officers and supervisors accounted 
for 11.8 more cents from each 
income dollar. 

Taxes, licenses and fees levied 
by the states and various county 
and other authorities received 1.4 
cents from the income dollar of 
these companies. 

All other operating expenses 
and miscellaneous items took 10.4 
cents from each income dollar. 
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A partial breakdown on _ this 
amount shows that 1.1 cents was 
paid as rent, 1.0 cents for travel- 
ing expenses, 0.6 cents for adver- 
tising, 0.8 cents to postage, ex- 
press, telegraph and telephone ex- 
penses, and 1.1 cents for printing 
and stationery. 


Operational Cost 


Thus total operational expenses 

acquisition, salaries, taxes and 
miscellaneous—for these 25 com- 
panies took 40.7 cents from each 
income dollar, or 40.7 per cent of 
all the money received by this 
group of companies. 

Final allotments from the in- 
come dollar went to increasing 
the companies’ reserves and took 
30.4 cents. This allotment includes 
sums to build up aggregate re- 
serves for policies and contracts 
involving life contingencies, sums 
to increase reserves for supple- 
mentary contracts without life 
contingencies, and dividend accu- 
mulations. 

In order to provide a further 
basis for comparison of these 





Mo. 
Ohio 
Ind. 


Pederal Old Line, Wash. 
Pidelity Life & Disability 
Great American, Kansas 
Great Fastern Mutual, Colo. 
Great Southwest, Arizona 


Great Southwest, Texas 

Great States Life, Illinois 
Jackson Mutual Life, Illinois 
veces Lincoln Mutual Life, Nebraska 
Maryland Life of faltimore 


North America Ins,, Texas 
Old American Life, Washington 
Old Surety Life, Oklahom 
Piedmont Life, Georgia 
Pioneer National Life, Kansas 


Reliance Mutual, Illinois 
-++-Rural Security Life, Wisconsin 
++++State National Life, Missouri 

Webster Life, lows 

Western Mutual, I)) inois 








Totals 25 Companies 


expense allocations, we made a 
similar analysis for a group of 
larger companies. Instead of 
having incomes less than $1 
million a year, this second group 
consisted of 25 life insurance 
companies whose incomes ranged 
between $1 million and $10 
million annually. The results of 
this additional study, reported 
here only in the aggregate and 
not company by company, should 
serve to indicate the shifts in 
allocations between small and 
medium size companies. 


Percentage Rises 


Among the 25 companies with 
incomes between $1 million and 
$10 million, 10.3 cents from each 
income dollar was paid out in 
death benefits and 18.9 cents for 
the benefits to living policyhold- 
ers. Thus, for these medium 
sized companies, these allocations 
for benefits were a larger percent- 
age of the income dollar than 
shown for the smaller companies 

Continued on page 72 
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Office Methods & Equipment 


How Big Is 3 Per Cent? 


FFICE equipment is now 
definitely “big business.” Accord- 
ing to U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce’s Bureau of Census figures, 
released as the new year began, 
manufacturers shipped during 
1953 office, computing and ac- 
counting machines valued at $643,- 
121,000, 

Of that equipment shipped at 
least 3 per cent went to the home 
offices of U. 8. insurance com- 
panies, In some items a lot more 
than 3 per cent of the year’s vol- 
ume found its way to those home 
offices, but to be safe and sure 
take that percentage as the insur- 
ance share of the nation’s output 
of office machines. 


Two Studies 


To establish that percentage, 
we have compared closely the 
totals from the Bureau of Census 
and the aggregates compiled by 
THE SPECTATOR in a survey of 
office equipment, services and sup- 
plies in the home offices of in- 
surance companies. Replies from 
392 life and property companies 
showed that home offices 
spent over $12 million a year for 
purchase and rental of office 
equipment. Another $9 million 
was spent on office supplies, a field 
not included in the recent Bureau 
of Census study. 

Then THE SPECTATOR figures were 
projected for the home offices of 
all insurance companies, This was 
done by comparing the premium 
volume of the 392 companies with 
the total premiums in both the 
life and property fields. On the 
basis of that projection all U. S. 


these 
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home offices spend a total of $62,- 
128,136 each year for office equip- 
ment. 

This figure should not be com- 
pared directly with the Bureau of 
Census total, which is compiled 
from the manufacturer’s price. 
THE SPECTATOR’S total would indi- 
cate the retailer’s or wholesaler’s 
price, 

However, we can establish our 
% per cent by comparing units 
bought and sold in the two sur- 
veys. On three very important 
items, insurance home offices pur- 
chased 8 per cent or more of the 
entire nation’s output for the year. 
These are rotary electric calcula- 
tors, and two types of office (non- 
portable) typewriters. 


Rotary Calculators 


Total shipped in 1953 90,848 
Sought annually by insur- 
ance home offices 


Per cent 


3,228 
3.6% 


Electric Non-Portable 
Typewriters 
Total shipped in 1953 
tjought by home offices 
Per cent 


109,407 
4,150 
3.7% 


Manual Non-Portable 
Typewriters 
Total shipped in 1953 
Bought by home offices 
Per cent 


529,897 
18,549 


3.5% 


On other equipment items, THE 
SPECTATOR’S study does not supply 
annual replacement purchases but 
it does give the number owned 
in insurance home offices. These 
units-owned projections make pos- 
sible further comparisons with 


Bureau of Census figures. 


Dictating and Transcribing 
Machines 
Total shipped in 1953 
Owned in home offices 
Units owned as per cent 
of annual production 66% 


99,099 
65,599 


Adding Machines 
356,193 
48,181 


Total shipped 

Owned in home offices 

Units owned as per cent 
of annual production 14% 


Duplicating Machines 


114,697 
6,767 


Total shipped 

Owned in home offices 

Units owned as per cent 
of annual production 6% 


The list might go on to outline 
how insurance company home 
offices buy and own an important 
percentage of the nation’s office 
equipment. If accurate totals could 
be compiled on branches and agen- 
cies, the insurance expenditures 
on this equipment would rise to a 
much higher percentage of the na- 
tion’s total output. 


Tangible Size 


How big is 3 per cent? In add- 
ing machines, 3 per cent of manu- 
facturer’s value is $1,710,870. In 
manual office typewriters, 3 per 
cent is $1,687,800. In electric 
typewriters, it’s $844,140. Three 
per cent of the production of elec- 
tric calculators is worth $1,251,- 
060. In dictating and transcribing 
machines, that per cent is valued 
at $748,500, and in duplicating 
equipment it equals $727,800. 
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N recent years the cost of pre- 
paring loss records has been an 
increasing burden to many insur- 
ance companies; any system that 
can do the job more economically 
is certain to be good news in the 
field. Here at Pacific Fire, which 
has always tried to keep abreast 
of new developments in business 
machines and systems, we re- 
cently adopted a method that en- 
ables us not only to do the work 
faster and at considerably less 
cost, but has given us a marked 
improvement in accuracy. We feel 
that the system and its benefits 
are worth describing in some 
detail. 

Our old procedure was to pre- 
pare loss records in a conven- 
tional way: the loss department 
typed up the daily loss register, 
the loss jacket and the assured’s 
index card, and proofread the reg- 
ister against original loss papers. 
Then the loss register was for- 
warded to a key-punch section 
where a tabulating card was pro- 
duced for each claim. These 
punched cards were then listed in 
detail, and the listing was proof- 
read against the register to insure 
accuracy. Thus we had two man- 
ual transcribing and verifying op- 
erations, with a normal risk of 
error inherent in both of them. 


Work Lagged 


As a rule, the bottleneck of the 
system lay in the key-punch de- 
partment, which often fell several 
days behind in its work load. 

We found the answer to our 
problem in Remington Rand’s Syn- 
chro-Matic method, a combination 
of machines that enables the tab 
ulating card for each claim to be 
automatically punched as a simul- 
taneous by-product of the typed 
loss information. Thus we erased 
the bottleneck by combining two 
operations into one: the simulta- 
neously produced punched-cards 
need no verification, for they are 
always in automatic agreement 
with the loss records. 

Moreover, our loss information 
need never leave the loss depart- 
ment, it can be released for use 
by the loss examiners as soon as 
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Office Methods & Equipment 


Machine Handles 
Daily Loss Records 


By HARRY G. NELLEN Assistant Secretary Pacific Fire insurance Company 


the daily register is completed 


The system gives us faster and more 


accurate claim-handling, and has 
enabled several employees a certain 
percentage of their time which 
was tied up to the key-punching, 
tabulating and verifying to be 
freed for more general duties. 
The heart of the method is a 


machine that has 
synchronized 


bookkeeping 
been electrically 
with a key-punch. We first in- 
stalled one of these units to han- 
dle auto, inland marine and cas- 
ualty losses, and 4 short time later 
were able to expand the system 
to include fire losses as well. This 

Continued on page 73 
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Office Methods & Equipment 


Survey Shows 


Company Premiums 
For Each Equipment Dollar 


B OW do you judge office ef- 
ficiency? Is it the total amount 
of work produced, divided by the 
number of employees? That might 
give you a rough answer if you 
could establish a measurement for 
“work produced,” 

The Spectator has tried working 
with several sets for figures that 
might be used as a standard for 
measuring the operations in an in- 
surance company’s home office. We 
started with the amount of money 
spent for office equipment, and sup- 
plies and divided that total into the 
company’s premium volume. The 
answer then became the number of 
dollars in premiums received in re- 
turn for each dollar spent on office 
material. 


Shows Relation 


This, as we said, would be a 
rough measure of efficiency. It 
leaves out the large sums earned on 
investments by the companies. Of 
course, some of the equipment dol- 
lars go into things to aid the com- 
pany’s investment program. Never- 
theless, this premiums-to-equip- 
ment-dollar figure should show the 
volume of sales a company receives 
in terms of what it spends for home 
office equipment. 

The Spectator’s survey indicates 
that companies receive between $68 
and $893 in premiums for every 
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By WILLIAM M. ALRICH 
Managing Editor 


dollar they put into equipment and 
supplies. No single, overall figure 
has been reported because com- 
panies replying to the survey have 
been grouped according to the 
number of home office employees 
and officers. Averages were fig- 
ured only by size groups so that the 
larger companies would not out- 
weigh the smaller ones. 

Four hundred insurance com- 
panies cooperated by filling out and 
returning The Spectator’s survey, 
and 892 of the replies were usable 

213 from property and 179 from 
life companies, The questions were 
limited to expenditures and equip- 
ment for the home office, leaving 
out all that is bought and spent for 
branches and agencies. The aggre- 
gate shows that these 392 organi- 
zations spend each year over $21 
million for typewriters, carbon pa- 
per, adding machines, safes, punch- 
card accounting systems and other 
office items. 

Among the five groups of prop- 
erty companies, the premiums per 
dollar of expenditure ranged from 
$106.61 to $162.25. For the com- 
panies with 1 to 7 home office em- 
ployees, the average expenditure 


was $1,805, the average premium 
volume was $284,526, which indi- 
cated that for every dollar of of- 
fice expenditure premiums received 
were $157.63. 


Highest Rate 


In the next group of property 
companies with 8 to 19 employees 
the premiums per office expenditure 
dollar were $111.34. For the 20 to 
49 employee companies, premiums 
rose to $131.58 for each office dollar 
spent. Lowest return per office dol- 
lar among property companies was 
$106.61 for the 50 to 99 employee 
group. Highest return in the 
property side went to companies 
with 100 or more home office em- 
ployees where the average pre- 
miums per office expenditure dollar 
were $162.25. 


Little Span 


The narrow range on this figure 
for the property companies indi- 
cates all groups seem to be almost 
equally efficient; their office dollars 
producing about the same number 
of premium dollars in companies 
regardless of size. 

Just the opposite seems to be the 
rule on the life side of the picture. 
There the largest companies with 
100 or more home office employees 

Continued on page 78 
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HE Agents’ Daily Report is, 
in our Opinion, the most impor- 
tant record in the home office of 
any insurance company. But it 
presents this office problem: The 
bigger your business grows, the 
greater the number of your 
agents; the more volume you do, 
the more complicated the filing 
and finding of these records be- 
comes. 

Filing “dailies” in the normal 
and generally accepted manner 
brings on tremendous difficulties 
which may reflect in the service 
an insurance company performs 
both for its agents and for the 
people insured. Accumulation of 
“dailies” brings on critical space 
shortages. Filing equipment be- 
comes inadequate. Drawers tend 
to become overloaded. The result 
is a set of error producing, uncom- 
fortable (and therefore _ ineffi- 
cient) working conditions and 
lower over-all production. 

Our company, The Excelsior 
Insurance Company of New York, 
located in Syracuse, New York, 
writes Fire and Allied Property 
Insurance, Automobile Physical 
Damage, Boiler Explosion, Glass, 
Burglary and Theft Insurance 
through nearly 1,000 agents in 
twelve states in the East and Mid- 


West. 


System Used 


Like most insurance companies, 
we were beginning to feel the 
effects of growth in our filing 
system, primarily in relation to 
our agents’ daily reports. Like 
most companies, we sorted our 
“dailies” by states, by towns, by 
agents, and finally by policy num- 
ber. We knew no other way to 
keep our files so that we could 
get all the dailies of one agent 
together. 

This involved four sortings and 
proved very time consuming. It 
called for periodic shifting of files 
as agents increased policy writ- 
ings. Work loads in the filing 
department were difficult to assign 
and maintain without frequent 
changes. And even with these 
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Office Methods & Equipment 


Middle Digits 
Speed Filing 


By ROBERT E. MILLER, Treasurer, Excelsior Insurance Company 


changes it was impossible to keep 
the employees in our filing depart- 
ment completely happy and work- 
ing at their best. 

We needed a new and more 
efficient filing system. Also if we 
could come up with a system that 
would serve us, we 
making a contribution to the 
entire property 


might be 


insurance field 
where offices were suffering from 
the same difficulties that faced us. 

Here’s what we did. 

We employed the filing analysis 
specialists of Remington Rand to 
study our system and to 
recommendations for change and 


make 


improvement. Their analysis con- 
firmed our belief that the multiple 
sorting could be cut down and 
that the 
business among the agents made 
it difficult to keep all agents’ 
dailies together without running 
into the troubles enumerated. A 
new approach to filing was needed. 

The system that resulted from 
our deliberations is known as 
Middle Digit filing. This system, 
now tested in our office, is giving 
us everything our old system 
gave us without the difficulties 
and with a 25 percent reduction 
in personnel. 

First of all we set up a policy 
register which shows what poli- 


uneven distribution of 


cies (by number sequence) are 
charged to each specific agent. 
arrange our dailies 
in two numeric sorts by policy 
number. Since policies are assign- 
ed to agents in specific number 
sequences, the numeric sorts bring 
together the dailies of each agent. 
For example: Agent Jones, 
wherever he operates, is assigned 
123,400 to 123,499. In 
sorting by middle digit we set up 
the numbers 12 34 00. The middle 
digits, 34, becomes the number of 
the file drawer into which this 
agent’s dailies are to be filed. 


Then we 


policies 


Digit Key 


The secondary filing (indexes 
within the drawer) are the first 
two numbers,12. Thus, in drawer 
34 the index will show file folder 
12 and this will contain, in numer- 
100 daily re 
covering the 100 


ical sequence, the 
ports policies 
assigned to agent Jones. 

Thus, whether we need a spe- 
cific daily referring to a specific 
policy... or entire set of an 
agent’s reports, we have them 
ready at hand in our filing system. 
Moreover, we have allowed space 
in advance for the dailies which 
come in, assuring an even load 

Continued on page 39 
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FOUR WEEKS‘ 


RECORD OF 


IMPORTANT 





Dec. 17-—-The Theater Owners of 

America, reportedly the larg- 
eat organization of motion picture 
theatre owners in the U. S. and 
Canada has entered into negotia- 
tions with the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance seeking 
to “discover, if possible, the rea- 
son for the very high rates pre- 
vailing” covering Workmen’s Com- 
pensation insurance on the em- 
ployees of the more than 6,000 
drive-in motion picture theatres of 
America. 


Dec. 20—-Farm Bureau Mutual 

Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, has be- 
gun selling policies on a new kind 
of installment plan with a longer 
period for payment. 

Under the plan the policyholder 
pays down a third of his first six 
month’s premium. Two months 
later he pays the other two-thirds. 
At the end of the first six months, 
he renews the policy for the rest 
of the year by paying down half 
the new premium, Two months 
afterwards he pays the balance. 
Plans are now available in New 
York and Pennsylvania. 


Blue Cross Marks 
25th Anniversary 


Dec. 20—-Today marked the 25th 
anniversary of the Blue Cross 
idea of prepayment of hospital 
care in America. The first plan 
in Dallas, Texas, had 1500 mem- 
bers. Membership now totals al- 
most 47 million, 
Dec. 20—Agent News, a news- 
paper issued daily at the re- 
cent National Convention of Mu- 
tual Agents, will become a 
permanent publication of the 
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Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Company. The new edi- 
tion will be issued bi-monthly on 
an irregular schedule. 


Dec. 22—Pennsylvania Insurance 

Commissioner Artemas C. 
Leslie announced the individual 
renewal of 51,224 licenses for cas- 
ualty company agents by the De- 
partment, through the use of its 
IBM equipment. 

Previously, all licenses were re- 
newed through the companies sub- 
mitting typewritten lists contain- 
ing the names of the agents to 
be licensed for the ensuing year. 
Many companies have commented 
on the savings in time and secre- 
tarial help afforded by the Depart- 
ment’s improved licensing method. 


Dec. 23—-The World Bank has ap- 

proved a loan of $10 million 
which will be made to the Indus- 
trial Credit and Investment Cor- 
poration of India, Limited, a cor- 
poration being formed by private 
investors for the purpose of as- 
sisting the growth of private in- 
dustry in India. 

Thirty British insurance com- 
panies are contributing to the ven- 
ture, as well as banks and indus- 
trial firms. American investors 
are the Bank of America, the 
Rockefeller brothers, Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp. and Westing- 
house Electric International Corp. 
They will subscribe over $1 mil- 
lion of share capital. 


Dec. 27—Directors of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company voted 
to recommend to stockholders to 
split the capital stock into 20 
shares for each share now held 
and to reduce the par value of the 
stock from $100 to $5 per share. 


Under its present authorization 
of $40 million of $100 par value 
stock, Travelers has 400,000 shares 
outstanding. The proposed split 
would increase the total number 
of shares to 8,000,000. 


Dec. 28—-For the eighth straight 

year, LUTC enrollments have 
surpassed their previous all-time 
high, it was announced by Edmund 
L. G. Zalinski, CLU. Total num- 
bers in the year’s classes were 
11,029. 


NBFU Reports 
Hurricane Total 


Dec. 28—The National Board of 

Fire Underwriters, in a year- 
end report, told the people of New 
England how the fire insurance 
companies are paying their policy- 
holders an unprecedented amount 
of money to help rebuild communi- 
ties hit by hurricanes Carol and 
Edna. 

The companies will pay more 
than $138,000,000 in Cerol and 
Edna losses, NBFU said. Along 
with hurricane Hazel which struck 
Eastern seaboard states from 
South Carolina to the Canadian 
border, these three storms will re- 
sult in payments exceeding any 
single catastrophe in U. S. history. 
This includes the great San Fran- 
cisco holocaust of 1906. 


Dec. 28—-One of the major public 
relations tasks facing the in- 
surance industry is to remove the 
mystery which surrounds insur- 
ance, Albert E. Spottke, vice-presi- 
dent of Allstate Insurance Co., told 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance at 
their annual meeting in Detroit. 
This applies especially to the 
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“mystery of how our prices are 
determined,” said Mr. Spottke. 
“People must know that it is their 
attitude, their action as claimants, 
as pedestrians and operators of 
automobiles, that determine the 
cost of their policy ... It is 
squarely up to us to make sure 
that the public gains a better con- 
cept of the functioning of auto 
mobile insurance and why the 
profit motive of our free enter 
prise system is the strongest guar 
antee that the public will receive 
the best product and always bet 


ter service at a fair price.” 


Six Companies Added 
To FTC List 


Dec. 30—Six more insurance com- 
panies were accused of false 


and misleading advertising in the 
sale of accident and health poli 
cies by the Federal Trade Com 
mission. The Commission charged 
the companies with claiming their 
policies would stay in effect as 
long as the policyholder paid his 
Actually, the FTC said 


renewable only 


premiums 
the policies are 
at the option of the companies 
Each company was given twenty 
days in which to file an answer 
to the charges. 
Dec. 31—Institute of Life Insur 
ance reports more American 
families bought new life’ in 
surance during 1954 than _ in 
any previous year. Purchases 
amounted to $47,600,000,000 and 
total insurance in force came to 
$339,000,000,000 





COMPANIES REPORT 1954 RESULTS 


Sales Volume 
in 1954 


$337 ,639 , 565 


Name 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Continental American Life 
Equitable Life of lowa 
Fidelity Mutual Life 
Great-West Life 

Jefferson Standard Life 
Mutual Life of New York 
Mutual of Omaha 
National Life of Vermont 
New York Life 

North American Life 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
Northwestern National Life 
Occidental Life 

Penn Mutual Life 
Philadelphia Life 
Provident Mutual Life 
Union Central Life 

United Benefit Life 
Bankers National of Montclair 
Bankers Life of lowa 
Colonial Life 

Indianapolis Life 

Kansas City Life 
Pan-American Life 


(Vice President E. F. Bucknell of Bank 
ers Life of Iowa, points out that volume, 
increase, and in force figures this year will 
be enlarged by the proportion each com- 
pany has taken of the $7-billion policy on 
the Federal civil service employees. To be 
consistent, we have not deducted thos« 
totals on the government policy from these 
first totals on 1954.) 


February 1955 


129,327,909 
91,592,000 
393 ,000 , 000 
165,985,224 
439 ,900 ,000 
135,000 ,000 


97,172,828 
251, 153,561 
400,141,856 


160,761,768 
204 , 999 , 967 
51,860,675 
412,310,481 
62,371 ,600 355 ,000 , 000 
34 , 367,431 5.3% 


155 ,000 ,000 


Group was Continental $263,882 


Insurance in Force 
Dec. 31, 1954 


$2,865 ,000 ,000 
326 ,000 ,000 
1,362,955 ,372 
859,829,725 
2,685 ,495 ,464 
1, 324,440,513 


Increase 
over 1953 


190 ,000 ,000 
7,500 ,000 ,000 
1,372,389 ,000 


242 ,000 ,000 
1,648 ,008 ,000 


1,467 ,000 ,000 
282 ,873 ,684 
2,226 ,338 , 963 


306 , 117,596 
1,054 , 866 , 898 
17% 736 , 000 ,000 


Property Company 1954 Report 
America Fore Group net premiun 

$27%,574,994. Consolidated assets increased 
$156 million to $893,926,509. Statutory 
underwriting profit for each company in 
> Fidelity 
Phenix $160,641; Niagara $581,584; Amer- 
ican Eagle $319,745 and Fidelity and 
Casualty $1,345,525 





Payments to American families 
from life insurance and annuities 
came close to $5,000,000,000 dur 
ing 1954. Death benefit payments 
were $2,055,000,000 and payments 
to living policyholders amounted 
to $2,880,000,000 or 58 per cent 
of the total 

Policy 


$71,100,000,000 and 


reserves increased to 
total assets 
vere $84,200,000,000, Actual new 
investments made during the year 
were $16,950,000,000, due to funds 
made available by maturities, re 
financings, refundings and re 


placements. 


Mutual Fire and Casualty 
Premiums Up 3.5% 


Dec. 31—Premiums written dur 

ing 1954 by the 2,369 mutual 
fire insurance companies and the 
202 mutual casualty insurance 
companies in the U. S. were $2, 
250,000,000, an increase of 3.5 per 
cent over 1953. Premiums of mu 
tual casualty 


$1,515,000,000, up 2 per cent 


companies were 
Premiums of mutual fire insur 
ance companies were $735,000,000, 
up 7 per cent. 

Line showing the greatest rate 
of increase Was accident and 
health, which 
and hospitalization insurance; it 


includes medical 
was up 9 per cent. Premiums for 
fire insurance and allied lines in 
creased 7 per cent, and those for 
automobile increased 4 per cent 
Workmen's 


miums decreased about 5 per cent 


compensation pre- 


due to unemployment and decrease 
in overtime work. 

There was some decrease in the 
frequency of accidents, but the 
higher average cost per loss meant 

Continued on page 34 
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that the percentage of the pre- 
mium dollar paid out showed little 
change from 1953. Fire loss ex- 
perience showed little change. 
Windstorm much 
higher than normal, the three hur- 
ricanes Edna and Hazel 
alone having caused about $275,- 
000,000 in losses, of which mutual 
fire insurance companies must pay 
about one-third, 


losses were 


Carol, 


Jan. | 

put into effect in Arizona by 
Allstate Insurance Company per- 
mits women drivers under 25 years 


A new classification plan 


of age to receive premium reduc- 
tions averaging 43 per cent on 
liability Other 
classes of drivers will receive re- 


auto insurance, 
ductions on auto liability and col- 
lision insurance 

The plan will vary with the 
make, model, year of the car, the 
kind and amount of use to which 
it is put, and the section of the 
state in which it is principally 
used, 


Jan. 1—Cost of automobile insur- 
dropped in 
three most heavily populated prov- 
inces, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. 


ance Canada’s 


Province-wide, reduc- 
tions average 11 per cent for pas- 
senger cars and 17 per cent for 
commercial vehicles, 


Missouri Law 
Cuts Auto Licenses 


Jan. 1—The results of the first 

year Mis- 
souri’s new motor vehicle financial 
responsibility law reveal that in 
the first 12 
51,000 separate accidents involving 


of operation of 


months there were 
either death, personal injury or 
property damage in excess of $100 
for any person involved. 

The state Safety Responsibility 
Unit reports that 2,500 drivers’ 
licenses and auto plates were sus- 
pended in the first 12 months, end- 
ing Aug, 29, 1954, 


Jan. 3—New York Court of Ap- 
peals refused to set aside the 
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decision of Superintendent of In- 
surance, Alfred J. Bohlinger, dis- 
approving the application of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America to occupy certain 
White Plains property pending se- 
lection and construction of a new 
principal office in that area. 


Jan. 3—Farm crop insurance rates 
will be higher this year in 
areas of the West where drought 
and wheat rust contributed to the 
loss of up to $6 million in federal 
funds in 1954. Rate hikes will 
vary from county to county. 
Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
disclosed that too many “high 
risk” problem 
that kept the program from break- 
ing even. 


policies was one 


Jan. 3—The financing of mobile 
homes, a new field of invest- 
ment for life insurance companies, 
was announced by the National 
Life Insurance Company of Ver- 
mont in its decision to buy mobile 
homes installment contracts. The 
decision follows a year’s experi- 
mental operation in the field. 


Jan. 3—The “Bid Bond Service 

Undertaking,” originated by 
the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica, has been filed by the associa- 
tion in all states and territories 
where rate filings are required or 
permitted. 

By this plan, construction con- 
tractors are offered bid bond ser- 
vice for a year at an annual fee 
of $5. 


Jan. 4—Two of the first 17 com- 
panies cited by the FTC for 
allegedly misrepresenting cover- 
age and benefits in their policies, 
called for dismissal of the com- 
plaints made against them. 
Companies stated that the com- 
plaints do not contain 
support the assumption of juris- 
diction by the FTC under the “to 
the extent” clause of Public Law 
15. They insist that each is ade- 
quately regulated by state law 
within the meaning of the pro- 
vision in the McCarran Act that 
says the FTC and other anti-trust 
acts apply to the business of in- 
surance only “to the extent that 


facts to 


such business is not regulated by 
State law.” 

In answer to the complaint made 
against six additional companies 
by FTC on Dec. 31, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Insurance states: 
“Like the Commission’s earlier 
complaints, those made today are 
not a definite finding or ruling 
that the advertising in question 
actually violates the provisions of 
the Federal Trade Commission 


U.S. FAMILIES BUYING 
LARGER POLICIES TODAY 
Average Size 
Regular Ordinary 
Life Policy Bought 





Number of Life Insurance Policies 
and Certificates (all kinds) Bought. 
in millions 


1944 HR RRRH 
1954 BBBBBRBBBBE:: 


Institute of Life Insurance 











Act. It is important that the pub- 
lic know this.” 


Louisville F & M 
Business Reinsured 


Jan. 4—The Inland Empire Insur- 

ance Company of Salt Lake 
City took over the business of the 
Louisville Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company and agreed to re- 
insure its business and pay off 
all claims. The Louisville office 
will be retained as a branch of 
Inland Empire with all 
being held there, so that agents 
of the former L. F. & M. may pay 
their balances and transact busi- 
ness. Judge W. B. Ardery of the 
Franklin County Circuit Court ap- 
proved the deal. 

The news came as the culmina- 
tion of efforts to reorganize or 
reinsure the L. F. & M. which, as 
of Dec. 11, had been placed in the 


records 
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hands of the Kentucky Insurance 
Department. At that time officials 
of L. F. & M. asked the state to 
take over, after petitioning the 
court for aid when unable to raise 
cash to pay claims. 


Boiler & Machinery 
Down 25% on U & O 


Jan. 5—An average reduction of 

25 per cent in countrywide 
boiler and machinery 
manual rates for use and occu- 
pancy coverage under the “valued” 
and “actual loss sustained with 
maximum daily indemnity” forms 
was announced by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 
The rate revision is effective in 
all states and in the District of 
Columbia, Alaska and Puerto Rico. 


insurance 


Jan. 6—New York Life Insurance 

Company in 1954 received ap- 
plications for life policies of $1,- 
000,000 or more from nine differ- 
ent individuals. Only once before 
in its 109-year history had $1,000,- 
000 of life insurance been issued 
on one application. 

Persons on whose lives policies 
were issued include a newspaper 
publisher, an executive of a truck- 
ing firm, a builder, a too] manu- 
facturer, a 
operator. 


banker, and an oil 


Jan. 6—A tremendous increase in 

construction activity in 1955 
was forecast by Dr. George Cline 
Smith, economist of F. W. 
Corp., construction news and mar- 


Dodge 


keting specialists, in an address 
before the Surety Underwriters 
Association of New York City. 
One growth said Dr. 
Smith, is the population increase 
in the United States. Another is 
the steady increase in employ- 
ment. In 1946 school construction 
accounted for 6 per cent of all 
non-residential building, while in 
1954 the ratio went up to 29 per 
cent. 
Jan. 6—A new seal for those who 
have earned the National 
Quality Award for more than 10 
years will be awarded this year 
for the first time. Co-sponsoring 
organizations, the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 


factor, 
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HOW ABOUT YOU, MR. AGENT? 


Would you like a company in your office with PLM’s 


modern ideas of 


with PLM’s flexibility and capacity 


claim- and dividend payment record 


service to 
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get in touch with us? 
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Mutual Insurance Company 
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and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters say that “when 
affixed to the ten-year plaque 
which was issued for the first 
time last year, the seal will give 
evidence of continuing qualifica- 
tion and quality performance.” 
Completed applications for the 
award are due at company home 
offices by Jan. 31. Deadline for 
endorsed applications to each 
NALU headquarters is Feb. 28 
Jan. 7—A new life insurance trade 
association, headquartered in 
Atlanta and called the National 
Institute of Life Insurers, has 
been formed by representatives of 
almost 100 companies. Its pur- 


pose: “To study and exchange in- 
formation which will forward the 
interests of the public in relation 
to life insurance. Also to cooper- 
ate with all life insurance com- 
panies in promoting their legiti- 
mate interests, and to advance 
ways and means of improving the 
relationship between the public 
and the life insurance companies.” 

The next meeting is scheduled 
for Atlanta on Feb. 10. 


ACLU and AIPLU 
Select Advisors 


Jan. 7--American College of Life 
Underwriters and American 
Institute for Property and Lia- 


bility Underwriters, Inc., have 
jointly announced the formation 
of a nine-man advisory body to 
assist in educational planning. 
Members of the Council of Edu- 


cational Advisors, as the new 





1954 Fire Losses Down 3.5% 


Jan, 20-—-Fire damaged or de- 

stroyed an estimated $870,- 
984,000 worth of property in 
the United States last year 
(1954), National Board of Fire 
Underwriters reports. This is 
3.6 per cent less than that for 
1953, when estimated monthly 
totaled $903,400,000, 
included one 


losses 
which large in- 
dustrial loss in August of 1953. 

According to Lewis A. Vin- 
cent, NBFU’s general manager, 


estimated losses for December 
(1954) totaled $83,881,000, an 
increase of 36 per cent over 
$61,663,000 reported 


for November (1954) and an 


losses of 


increase also of 0.5 per cent 
over losses of $83,440,000 re- 
ported for December, 1953. 


These estimated insured 
losses include an allowance for 
uninsured and unreported 


losses. (Figures in Thousands.) 


group is called, are top men from 
outstanding business schools of 
universities. The chair- 


Juchan, for- 


several 
man is Dr. Leslie J. 
merly Vice Chancellor and Dean 
of the Schoo] of Business at Wash- 
Pro- 


fessor of Accounting at that in- 


ington University and now 


stitution. 

Educational policy matters that 
would be referred to the Council 
include such items as an evalua- 
tion of educational objectives and 
the methods of achieving them, 
educational prerequisites to take 
the C.L.U and C.P.C.U. examina- 
tions, the examination standards, 
the relationship of undergraduate 
and graduate insurance curricula 
to the programs, the analysis of 
problems peculiar to professional 
education for adults, ete. 


Jan. 10 
and bodily 


Changes in manual rules 
injury 
liability, owners’ or 


rates for 
contractual 
contractors protective liability, 
product liability and elevator lia- 
bility insurance were announced 
by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters. 

The Bureau also announced re- 
vised manual rules for manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’ and own- 
ers,’ landlords’ and tenants’ lia- 
bility insurance. The rule and rate 
changes for these forms of general 
liability insurance are effective in 
all states, except Oklahoma, and 
also in the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

For Wisconsin the 
announced a revision of bodily in- 
jury rates for area and frontage 
classifications of owners,’ land- 


Sureau also 


lords’ and tenants’ liability insur- 
ance effective January 1. 
Month 1954 1953 1952 


86 ,493 $ 76,659 74,155 
February 78 ,928 72,706 69 ,925 
March 84,821 83,471 72,254 
April Ain ee! 77 ,933 67 ,362 67 ,380 
May : 62 , 282 64,239 62,354 
June . 65 ,533 67,644 58 ,585 
July 69 ,532 74,938 61,675 
78 ,163 107,713 56 ,462 
64,087 68 ,613 58 ,949 


January 


Globe & Rutgers 
Joins American Home 


Jan. 10—-Merger of the Globe and 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany with American Home As- 
surance Company was announced 
by William S. Youngman, Jr., 
board chairman of both com- 
panies. Over 90 per cent of the 
stockholders of both companies 
57,668 68,551 63,958 approved the merger. Stock trans- 
fer is on a stock for stock basis, 
61 ,663 68 ,064 65,129 . 
plus 73 cents per share to Ameri- 


83 , 881 83,440 74,127 can Home Assurance Company 
$870,984 $903 , 400 $784,953 stockholders except on shares held 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


TOTAL 
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by Globe & Rutgers. their own 

Total estimated assets of 
new company are approximately 
$34 million, and policyholders’ 
surplus will total about $18 mil- 
lion. 

C. V. Starr & Co. has a majority 
interest in American Home Assur- 
ance, name for the new company. 


intends to 
retirement 
annuity. 


Both bills 
amount excludable 


in any year 


Jan. 11—Over 100 insurance ex- 

ecutives, field men and local 
agents are going back to school 
to attend intensive two-day sem- 
inars on public speaking and in- 
surance topics at Syracuse and 


earned 


! , a ios retirement 
New York Universities under the bills 


sponsorship of the newly formed 
New York State Insurance Speak- there is 
aoe I - 

ers Bureau, after an 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies and the New York 
State Association of Insurance 
Agents, the bureau is designed to 


bring a broader understanding of Jan. 12—The 
the casualty and surety industry decisions 
to the people of New York State ness are sharing 


the now in the 
Ways and Means committee. They Management Association indicate 


are of particular interest 


whichever is smaller. 


however, 


gains treatment of the benefits, if 
distribution Assigned Risk Plan in recent 
accumulation of more years was attributed by Henry N. 
Jointly organized by the Asso- than five years. 


Executives’ Pay 
Lower Than Profits 


plans are porations they serve, results of 


House a survey made by the American 


to the The A. M. A.’s fifth annual su! 


business or professional man who vey of executive compensation 
restricted shows that, over the last five 


restricted years, the average aggregate com- 


pensation of all officers and dire¢ 


hold the tors of U. S. corporations in- 
taxation creased 23.5 per cent. During the 
cent of same period, company profits went 


$7,500, up about 28 per cent while sales 


increased 60 per cent. 


The bills would not prevent the 


eventual collection of taxes at the N. Y. Assigned 
time an individual 


wo ose Risks Increase 
0 1e 


capital Jan. 13—The phenomenal growth 
of the New York Automobile 


Smith, Associate Attorney of the 
New York Insurance Dept., to the 
increased number of automobiles 
and the adoption by liability in 
surers of more stringent under- 


make the writing requirements 
American busi This last development is due, 
general Mr. Smith said, in part to overly 


prosperity although their incomes, generous jury verdicts. Assigned 


Jan. 12—Two new tax bills to on the whole, 
help people who establish as much as the profits of the cor- Continued on page 38 
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Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has 
paid $194,000,000 to Policyholders and Bene- 
ficiaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $84,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $220,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana: 


A Mutrvuat Lecat Resenve Company Founpep 1894 











gone up risk applications increased from 


‘PASS THE 
HEMLOCK THE 
PRESSURE’S 
ON AGAIN!” 


No American United Life 
representative finds it 
necessary to reach for the 
cup of poison, just because 

of home office pressure 
Instead of developing ulcers 
we want to develop men 

And there's a lot of difference. 


American United Life puts on a pressure of 
ideas: trains the beginner on a sound 
package”’ track; offers the advanced 
underwriter technical assistance in the fields 
of business insurance or estate planning; 
keeps ahead of modern underwriting 
developments with a portfolio of contracts 
from a “Major Medical” to “Low Net Cost” 
policies; and furnishes salespromotion 
material that translates actuarial achievements 
into terms of customer benefits. This 
“pressure of ideas’ makes money for 
everybody: the policyholder, the field and the 
company makes it without building 


up a single ulcer 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Assets over $118 million 
Insurance in force over $600 million 
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16,700 in 1950 to 125,000 in 1953. 
Mr. Smith asserted that the Plan 
“has enabled the public to collect 
damages from negligent motorists 
who would otherwise be unable to 
obtain insurance or pay claims. 
Whether the Plan can continue to 
satisfy the demands of both the 
public and the insurance industry 
in the years of active growth 
be seen. Its 
governmental inter- 
vention in the form of a State fund 
—FOR AGENTS: service to the xcs A) would be an unwelcome remedy 

; he agen 5% in many quarters.” 

_FOR A COMPANY: service fo! 

and policyholder 


ahead remains to 
alternative 


The Kemper Companies offer AGENTS: 


Another Appeal 
net cost: Enabling agents to compete =f Denied to NYFIRO 
an" non-agency writers ’ 


sad one ¥E Jan. 14—The Court of Appeals 
Advertising support: $800,000 less’ emule he denied motions from the New 
ian featuring names and pictures York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
aati ganization for a review and re- 
versal of a New York State In- 
surance Department decision per- 
r Companies offer ‘ mitting the Insurance Company of 

The Kempe S: North America to subscribe par- 
POLICYHOLDER : im offices, coast tially to the rating organization’s 

Claim Service: He ray dom services. 
to coast and in Cana = 


VV 


alt 
Facilities: Complete line of fire and casualty 
insurance 


VTTLNLLDLULLLAAU LAL 


‘ . 
Loss Prevention Service: 135 boiler ond mac 


This second decision on the case 
e engineers 
: ‘ - safet and fir 
inery engineers; 146 y 


came on a NYFIRO request for 
. a stay in the reduced fire rates on 
ividends since 7 ; 
Savings: Continuous record of divid dwelling classes used by the in- 
organization 





surance company. In denying this 
: ial strength ‘ stay, the court upheld the opinion 
. oned financial s 
PLUS: rea vm by Best's of the Insurance Department as 
ay well as that of the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court. 


TTTTITINILULLULLLUL 


Ta 


; North America is now selling 
the — dwelling insurance at rates 10 per 

that Sells { j oye cent below those of NYFIRO. This 
" prompted NYFIRO to petition for 

suspension of the rates pending 


a final court decision. 

The ruling of the Insurance De- 

Lumbermens MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY Divisions partment held that North America 
of is entitled, under the Insurance 
KEMPER Law to subscribe partially to the 
Insurance services of the rating organization 
Chicago, and to file some rates indepen- 
U.S.A. dently of the rating bureau. 





Operating in New York state as (American) 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


5 . 
b\mneucan MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS muruat insurance company 


The case has not yet reached 

its conclusion, however, since 

| NYFIRO may now come before 

the Appeals Court for a reargu- 
ment of the case. 
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Middle Digits 


Continued from page 31 


for the files as well as the filing 
clerks. 

Naturally, with this system we 
have reduced the number of sorts 
and simplified the sorting con- 
siderably. 

We must make the point that 
when we first studied this system 
the job of making the changeover 
seemed staggering. How could 
we make this shift and still con- 
tinue with our regular work? 

The Remington Rand Business 
Services Department completed 
the job over a week-end. There 
was no interruption of our oper- 
ations. On Monday morning the 
girls came back and continued 
their regular work with the new, 
simpler system, handling their 
regular routine without difficulty. 

To sum it up: 

Under our old system we sorted 
by states, by town by agents, and 
then by policy number. We requir- 
ed about three hours to sort 1000 


dailies. 


Easy Review 


Under our Middle Digit System, 
we sort by number, and 1000 
dailies take about forty-five min- 
utes. Renewal is by blocks of 
numbers. We find it easy to review 
all dailies for any one agent. 

We estimate that we will save 
about 24 percent in filing space. 
By the law of averages the number 
of dailies in a drawer stays the 
same. Old policies and cancella- 
tions come out and renewals come 
in. (In consecutive filing, the 
file drawers first used tend to 
become half full while the new, 
more active drawers get jammed. 
More drawers have to be added as 
new clients are developed.) 

Personnel 
handling agents’ dailies is fixed 
and the work load in our filing 
department is evenly distributed. 
Our filing and reference is simpli- 
fied. This makes it possible for 
us to handle claims and pay losses 
promptly ...our best form of 
advertisement. 
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responsibility for 


Thice Keys 


TO MORE A &H SALES 
No \ 


Sales aids that make NS 


= 


selling easier 


Income Replacement Plans with 
following features: 


Lifetime Accident and 
Sickness benefits from 
first day. 


Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment benefits. 


Hospital, nurse's care, 
and ambulance expenses. 


Sales folders that eliminate 
use of a rate book. 


Folders have application, 
rates, benefits, sales 
proposal in one brochure, 


HIGH FIRST YEAR & 
RENEWAL COMMISSIONS. 


A full program with accident and 
health, hospital expense, and pay- 
check plans to go with a complete 


portfolio of Life insurance. 


_ Providing sound coverage at reasonable 


cost through competent representatives » 


WIV 4/0) NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company // 


Interested? We'll be glad to send you the sales material. See for yourself. 
Do the keys fit your agency plans. 


—— 4 Please send me your A & H sales material. No 


obligation of course. 
Name 
Address 


City State 


General Agencies open in Ohio, Va., 
W. Va., Mich., Kentucky. 
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What is “The Public Interest’? 


There’s one record 
which is bound to be broken in 
1955, It’s in the number of new 
legislative measures proposed. 

If the number of bills in state 


insurance 


and federal hoppers is any indica- 
tion of the public pulse, the man in 
the street must be in a dither over 
the care and feeding of the insur- 
ance business. The truth is, of 
course, that dear old Mr. Public 
has only the foggiest notion of (1) 
what “insurance” is, and (2) what 
his elected representatives are do- 
ing about it. Any insurance ex- 
pert, i.e, anyone who has ever 
owned a policy, knows that insur- 
ance companies are, obviously, (1) 
tremendous financial institutions 
engaged in some kind of legalized 
gamble, (2) that, if he has no 
claim, the thing is a gyp, and (3) 
if he has a claim, what’s wrong 
with getting while the getting’s 
wood? 


The Big Immorality 


A discussion of this sort can only 
lead into the question of why any- 
one bothers to pay income taxes. 
Granted, taxes are the price of 
civilization. Insurance is the price 
of guaranteeing the privilege of 
paying taxes? Of driving a car? 
Of buying a home? Of earning a 
living? Of, even, getting married 
and having a family? Well—as 
they say on television—there you 


40 


American 


are. When the great 
way is to minimize payments and 
maximize benefits, is it desirable to 
be a little wicked? 

In the light of this basic im- 
morality, or, if you prefer, “un- 
morality,” let us view a few of to- 


day’s insurance problems. (Re- 
member, any position you take on 
any issue can always be defended 
on grounds of “public interest.” It’s 
a euphemism for: “Now, just a 
moment, Buster, what’s good for 


me is good for you too.”) 


Trend No. 1 


No less an authority than Mr. 
Paul Wooton, member of Chilton 
Editorial Board, wrote in these 
pages last October: 

“In an election year legislators 
did not want to vote for a measure 
(health reinsurance) being opposed 
by two such powerful groups as 
labor unions and the doctors. The 
next Congress will not have an elec- 
tion hanging over it and more time 
will have been allowed to point out 
to the public that reinsurance is in 
no sense an entering wedge for 
socialized medicine. It also can be 
brought home to the rank and file 
of labor that compulsory ‘health in- 
surance by the government, which 
the labor leaders want, is not in 
the public interest.” 

Who are the individuals to be 
served by health insurance and 
what are their needs? Why do they 
even attempt to protect their first 





dollars of medical care expense? 
Should a health insurance program 
include these features: (1) educa- 
‘gon, (2) voluntary plans for those 
who can and will buy, (3) outright 
relief for those who 
ignore those who 


community 
can’t buy, (4) 
won’t buy. Is that 


‘ 


‘public in- 


99° 


terest 


Trend No. 2 


Mr. Louis W. Dawson, president 
of Mutual Life and immediate past- 
president of Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, says: 

“TI think the time has come for a 
careful review and analysis of our 
existing and proposed plans (so- 
cial welfare), to see where we stand 
now; what costs we are incurring 
now and in the future; whether we 
are unwittingly taking on commit- 
ments that a future generation may 
be unwilling or unable to pay; and 
how such plans may affect other 
elements in the nation’s economy. 
If there is sufficient public discus- 
sion of these subjects and a clear 
public understanding of the prob- 
lems, issues and costs involved, I 
am confident that the American 
people will pursue a wise future 
course,” 

For the past eighteen years, our 
government has, in the 

“social security,” taken 
the re- 


Federal 
guise of 
over more and more of 
sponsibility for our well-being. Who 
is paying the bill? Nobody—in 
We of the insur- 
ance business, with our personal 
knowledge of the tragedy of the old 
fraternal assessment plans, should 
be among the first to recognize the 
dangers of accumulating liability 
payable to an aging 
Childlike, we are clos- 


our generation. 


of benefits 
population, 
ing our eyes so that we might not 
see the bad-mans. 

In the interest of today’s public, 
we are swindling the interest of to- 
morrow’s public. Who will suffer 
the consequences? Who will then 
repudiate our social security sys- 
. and mine. 


tem? Your son.. 


Trend No. 3 


How, now, SEUA decision? 
What, ho, Public Law 15? With 
the perception of ten years’ hind- 


sight do we now see that we have 
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solved no problems? That, indeed, 
we have propounded many new 
ones? Not the least of which is 
the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission? Oh, there’s a 
real good one! 

The Honorable Donald Knowlton, 
president of National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, says: 
“The question will eventually have 
to be decided by the courts. In the 
meantime, my earnest hope is that, 
should any differences of opinion 
between federal and state authori- 
ties arise, a solution will be sought 
in a spirit of cooperation, with the 
best interests of the insuring pub- 
lic in mind.” 

Courts? Litigation? Insurance? 
Oh, what a bitter pill. Suppose it 
were decided that some of the 
states are not adequately regulat- 
ing insurance? 

On the other horn of the well 
known dilemma: Who will be the 
first to step up and “cooperate?” 
After all, aren’t we in favor of 
“free enterprise?’ Aren’t we op- 
posed to “encroachment of cen- 
tralized government?” What is 
this thing called 
Does anyone know what anyone else 
is talking about? What, actually, 
is in the “ 


‘ 9” 


‘coexistence 7 


public interest?” 


Next Month 

Fifty years ago, Abe Martin of 
Indiana said: “You can’t tell much 
*bout a girl jist ’cause she cries et 
‘East Lynne.’”’ There’s something 
in that observation pertinent in 
1955 to Compulsory Auto.  Let’s 
think about it in March. 


That's the trouble with this business 
—too much paper work! 
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The test of a great insurance company is strength— 
in—depth, strength of resources, strength of character 
and strength of judgment. 

This strength—-in—depth has been the hallmark of 


London Assurance service since 1720. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
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$9 John Street, Wew YT 
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a national leader in the non-cance}lable dis- 
ability field, 
a well-equipped, competitive life insurance 


underwriter. 


a sound group carrier with exceptional plans 
both for employers of 10-24 people and 
those larger. 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Automobile Comprehensive 
Coverage—Collision with Water 


The assured, during a _ heavy 
rainstorm, drove his car into a 
puddle of water about fifty feet in 
length and eight inches in depth. 
He was going about forty to forty- 
five miles an hour, and his car was 
pulled to the right, mounted a 
bank, overturned and was practi- 
cally demolished. 

The policy agreed to “pay for all 
other loss to the owned automobile 
except loss caused by collision be- 
tween it and another object, * * * 
loss caused by missiles, falling ob- 
jects, explosion, earthquake, wind- 
storm, hail, water, flood, vandalism, 
riot or civil commotion, shall not 
be deemed loss caused by collision 
* , * aed 

The company rejected the claim 
as not being covered by the policy 
and the assured brought suit. The 
assured testified to the happening 
of the accident. An automobile 
mechanic, who removed the car, 
testified that upon examination he 
found a bent tie rod which would 
have put the steering mechanism 
out of balance and which could 
have been damaged by contact with 
the water. The jury found in favor 
of the assured. The appellate court 


affirmed the verdict for the as- 
sured, saying: 

“However, even accepting the 
42 


impact of plaintiff’s automobile 
with the puddle of water as a colli- 
sion under the definition found in 
section 46, subdivision 12 of the 
Insurance Law, as well as by com- 
mon usage (Freiberger v. Globe 
Indem. Co., 205 App. Div., 116) we 
believe that defendant has con- 
tracted with plaintiff to insure him 
against loss caused by this partic- 
ular kind of collision. The cover- 
age clause provides that loss caused 
by missiles, falling objects, and 
among other things, water, ‘shall 
not be deemed loss caused by colli- 
sion or upset.’ The quoted clause 
must be construed as a tacit ac- 
knowledgment that collision can 
occur between an insured automo- 
bile and missiles, falling objects 
and water, or can be initiated by 
objects or other 
conditions such as earthquakes, 
vandalism, ete. To illustrate: If 
the plaintiff's automobile had col- 
lided with a rolling boulder that 
had fallen onto the highway from 
a bordering hill, there is no doubt 
that the impact would be a colli- 
There is also no doubt that 
the resultant damage would have 
been caused by a ‘falling object,’ 
and under the terms of the policy, 
such damage would not be ‘deemed 
loss caused by collision.’ Assuming 
that a puddle of water is one of 
the bodies that can meet in colli- 
sion, water is nevertheless one of 


those specified 


sion. 


the causes explicitly withdrawn 
from the collision exception to the 
policy coverage. 

“We therefore hold as a matter 
of policy construction that under 
its comprehensive insurance clause 

insure 
resulting 


defendant undertook to 
plaintiff 
from certain specified types of colli- 


In other words, the scope of 


against loss 


sion. 
the general collision exception was 
in turn limited by specified sub- 
sidiary exceptions, such as water, 
falling objects, etc. 

“The comprehensive coverage un- 
der this policy overlaps conven- 
tional collision insurance. This is 
not at all unusual. The compre- 
hensive form of insurance coverage 
reflects the modern trend of com- 
bining in one policy as many of the 
narrowly defined conventional types 
of insurance as may be feasible. 

“Once it is established that the 
water caused some initial damage 
to plaintiff’s car, all other damage 
which followed as a proximate re- 
sult is covered under the policy.” 
(Harris v. Allstate Insurance Co., 
N. Y. Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, November 23, 1954.) 

This decision was reached by a 
vote of 3 to 2, and there was a 
strong dissenting opinion. It may 
be that this novel question of cov- 
erage will be appealed to the Court 
of Appeals. If so, we shall report 
on it. 


Are Squirrels Vermin? 

The insured brought an action 
against his insurance carrier to re- 
cover for damages to his personal 
property covered under a personal 
property “floater” policy. The pol- 
icy had an exclusion clause exempt- 
ing damages caused by “vermin.” 
The damages were caused by a 
squirrel and the question was 
whether squirrels are vermin. On 
the final appeal it was held that 
they are not vermin. The reason- 
ing was as follows: 

“The smaller dictionaries Jefine 
vermin to mean ‘noxious, mischiev- 
ous Or mean animals or insects.’ 
The larger New International Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, Second Edition, 
after giving, in substance, the 
above meaning, proceeds to specify 
or particularize by naming the 
class of animals and insects to 
which it refers ‘as flies, lice, bed- 
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bugs, fleas, etc., various mammals, 
as rats, mice, weasels, etc.’ There- 
fore, guided by the foregoing rules 


of construction we construe the 
word ‘vermin’ as here used to refei 
to ‘rats, mice, etc.’ and hence, 


squirrels are not included therein 
“We are not in the slightest per- 
suaded against the above construc- 
tion by further dictionary defini- 
tion such as (1) a rodent is one of 
the rodentia, and (2) both squirrels 
and rats are members of this order 
of mammals. Despite the fact that 
vermin means noxious, mischievous, 
etc., mammals such rats, mice, 
etc., it not follow 
that animals that 
mittedly not mice, 
are squirrels, must be vermin be- 


as 
does therefrom 
ad- 


but 


other are 


‘rats, etc.,’ 
cause a squirrel belongs to the orde: 
of rodentia and rats also belong to 
that same order of mammals. 
“Therefore, without considering 
of the evidence introduced to 
prove a squirrel is not considered 
vermin, construe the 
and hold that the word ‘vermin’ as 
mean a 


any 


we contract 


herein used does _ not 
squirrel. Hence the injury to the 
insured’s property is by 
the policy, although it was caused 
by a squirrel.” 

(North British and Mercantile Jiis. 
Mercer, Supreme 


Court, October 13, 


covered 


Georgia 
1954.) 


Co. v. 


Increase of Hazard 


A warehouse and office building 
were covered by a fire policy. 
Thereafter the 
the building into a plywood manu- 
facturing plant without the knowl- 
The building 
was destroyed by fire and the car- 
rejected the claim the 
ground that the insured had in- 


creased the hazard in 


insured converted 


edge of the carrier. 


rier on 
violation of 
the policy provisions. The insured 
sued and on the trial showed that 
installed for the 
fire night 
watchmen, cleaners, He 
that the conversion 
rather than increased the 
The jury agreed with the 


he had blowers 


sawdust, extinguishers, 
etc. con 
tended de- 
creased 


hazard. 


insured and the appellate court 
affirmed. 
(Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd. v. 


Southern Wood Products Co., U.S 
Court of Appeals (5th 
October 22, 1954.) 


Circuit), 
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Waiver of “Records” Provision 


In Burglary Policy 


The insured was the proprietor 
of a small country store. He was 
barely able to read or write and 
knew nothing about bookkeeping 
He bought his goods for cash and 
sold them mostly for cash. The 
few credit sales he made were put 


down in a small book 


When these 


accounts were paid he would mark 


them paid, or draw a line through 


them, or tear out the page and 


to the customer. He also had 
metal “stick files’ on which he 
would stick invoices and other 


showing money 
Many of hi 


customers were employed in indu 


pieces of paper 


paid out or paid In. 
tries in the neighborhood, and he 
checks 


He was held up one night at gu: 


cashed many for them 
point and robbed of $1,340 in cas) 
had 


flour 


which been hidden behind a 
sack of 
The agent who had solicited the 


Continued on page 44 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 43 


burglary policy was familiar with 
the insured’s methods of business. 
The policy was countersigned by 
the agent. 

The company 
contending that the insured failed 
to keep adequate from 
which it could determine the loss. 
The court, however, held that the 
company had waived this provisicn 


refused payment 


records 


saying in its decision: 

“In these circumstances, we think 
it must be held the insurer intended 
to execute a valid contract in re- 
turn for the premiums received, not 
to mislead complainant into paying 
them without 


that this knowledge and conduct on 
i 


consideration; and 


it of the above quoted condition, 
thereafter estopped 
from asserting a breach of suct 
condition, 

“It is a familiar rule that where 
the insurer, at the time of the is- 
suance of a policy, has knowledge 
of existing facts which, if insisted 
upon, would invalidate the contract 
from its very inception, such know] 
edge constitutes a waiver of the 
conditions in the contract 
sistent with the known facts, and 
the insurer is thereafter estopped 
from asserting the breach of such 


and it was 


incon- 


conditions.” 
Great Central Ins. Co., 
Appeals, No- 


(Cone v. 
Tennessee Court of 
vember 5, 1954.) 


Constructive Fraud by Insured 
The insured’s wife was the sole 

beneficiary on his life policy with 

out the right to change being re- 


served..He gave his wife a paper 


a ‘ Pere Ya} 


a loan on the policy. Actually, if 
was an instrument amending the 
policy to permit a change of bene- 
ficiary. Thereafter, the insured 
changed the beneficiary to a third 
party. His wife was unaware of 
the change. After the insured’s 
death, the company paid the pro- 
ceeds, less the loan, to the third 
party. The wife brought an action 
against the third party to recover 
the proceeds. 

The court found that there was 
a breach of fiduciary relationship 
on the part of the insured and that 
he was guilty of constructive fraud 
in persuading her to sign the in- 
strument. Hence, the court set 
aside the instrument and impressed 
a trust on the proceeds for the 
benefit of the wife. The appellate 
court affirmed the judgment for the 
wife. 
(Hedger v. 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 


Reynolds, U. S. Court 


the part of the soliciting agent of 


the insurer constituted a waiver by to sign and said it had to do with November 5, 1954.) 
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To further its rapid world-wide 


1955 


It is a proud achievement to have 
expansion, the Northern Assur- 
ance came to California in 1854 
and established its first agency 
in San Francisco. 


reached a Centennial. We now 


begin a second century, firm in 





our determination to continue 


ey i those precepts adopted in the 
Fair loss adjustments, the Sls fae 
. beginning and maintained for 
prompt payment of claims, both 

small and catastrophic, and, most 100 years, and to remain strictly 
important, to establish ourselves 


as an Agency Company were our 


an agency company serving our 


agents in the best traditions of 
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HE survey, credited to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Research 
Center, that 85 per cent of Ameri- 
cans don’t know the stock market 
exists, may be technically correct, 
but in most gatherings today some- 
one is sure to mention the market. 
When times are good and confi- 
dence in the future gradually oozes 
into our thoughts, a rising stock 
market attracts more and more at- 
tention. Those who have not in- 
vested in stocks for years will be- 
gin to think about them again and 
those who can’t bring themselves 
to actually buy will at least start 
making mental paper profits. 
Whether this is good or bad, the 
stock market does have a fascina- 
tion, especially in periods of pros- 
perity. <A rising market is inter- 


preted as a harbinger of good 
times and we all like the feeling, 
even if denied the substance, of 


prosperity. 


Falling Market 


The reverse is equally true when 
a rapidly falling market can inten- 
sify the mental agonies that go 
with a recession. The 
mere fact that the market keeps 
going down seems to sap the vital- 
ity of both business and the indi- 
vidual. This period finally reaches 
a point where general conditions 


business 


are just bad and the stock market, 
as a factor, is forgotten. 

Today we apparently are in one 
of those eras of good feeling and 
future market has 
been bolstering that feeling with a 
real bull trend. 
hesitancies have and will occur, but 
the general feeling is that the fu- 
ture is rosy—so rosy to some that 
no worthwhile decline is expected. 

This rosy faith of the market is 
echoed by business. A high degree 
of optimism has been expressed by 
many business leaders, a good ex- 
ample of which is the optimism of 
the steel industry. Not many 
months ago this industry was ex- 
pecting only a gradual improve- 
ment in the rate of production 
possibly to a little better than 70 
per cent over a period of several 
months. Mr. Weir, Chairman of 
National Steel, was downright pes- 
simistic. More recently, the hori- 
zon has brightened to such an ex- 
tent that 90 per cent capacity is 


hopes. The 


Some declines and 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


Prosperity—The Business of All of Us 


Moreell, 


Laughlin 


Admiral 
Jones & 


now expected 
chairman of 
Steel Corporation, has expressed 
the thought that 1955 will be the 
largest steel year in history. 
These encouraging thoughts are 
bolstered by the apparent desire 
of the Federal Reserve Board to 
maintain a money policy of “active 
ease,” or rather what is now termed 


’ 


a “cushioning” of the demands for 


credit. This policy is to encourage 
business efficiency and expansion 

There has been some question as 
to whether money isn’t too easy, 
as there have been no obvious ex 
cesses in the business use of credit, 
no one is likely to take the initia- 
tive to strengthen money rates 
Money for stock purchases, though, 
difficult 


through an increase in margin re- 


might be made more 
quirements above the 60 per cent 
rate that became effective early in 
January. Such a move would be 
more to temper short term specu- 
lation, as the bulk of stock pur- 
chases today are by those who use 
a comparatively small amount of 
credit and buy for long term hold- 
ing 

All these notes of optimism that 
come from underwriters, financiers, 
small businesses, large businesses 
and labor union leaders are echo- 
ing one common chord 
in the foreseeable future. An abun- 
dant money supply makes possible 
the improvement of existing plants 
and the building of new ones. This 


confidence 


1 turn results in more financing 


and more jobs, sO everyone 1s 
pleased and can visualize a period 
of activity and a chance to increase 
income. Activity is always stimu 
lating and is necessarily a part of 
every era of prosperity. It is the 
low down of activity that creates 
the idle time and the idle mind that 
leads to trouble 

The present era of prosperity ap 
There 


inventions, new 


pears to be soundly based 
are many new 
methods and there is a renewed 
hope for peace, all of which could 
carry the world quite a distance 
along the road of progress. In re- 
lation to these ingredients of pros- 
perity, the stock market is not as 
yet overly discounting the possi- 
bilities of earning growth and in- 
creasing dividends. 


Restraint Necessary 


Everything, however, is relative, 
and we as a nation have a habit of 
going to extremes. We could carry 
our prosperity on _ indefinitely 
through the exercise of restraint 
on the part of all members of the 
business world, but whether we are 
wise enough to exercise that re- 
straint remains to be seen. 

Management can expand too fast, 
can enter into commitments that 
will bring new productive facili- 
ties into being just when there is 
already ample supply. Money can be 

Continued on page 46 
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made so easy that it will be given 
too little thought as to its burden 
in some less prosperous period. 
There can be too much money and 
too few first rate engineers, as one 
engineer put it when asked why so 
many “bugs” developed in new 
plants, causing delays in getting 
into operation. Both could be rem- 
edied by more careful planning. 

Labor unions can become too de- 
manding and with a prosperous 
outlook can probably gain excessive 
concessions—concessions that will 
in time slow down the advance on 
the road of progress, and be harm- 
ful to all sections of the economy. 

It is because we are too material- 
istic, looking to our own welfare, 
without giving much, if any, 
thought to others that the road to 
prosperity is one of unsteady ad- 
vance. The “others” are also an 
essential part of progress. Man- 
agement and labor should have the 
same common goal—a thriving na- 
tion—as should the dealer and con- 
sumer. 


Similar To 1929 


Unfortunately the whole free 
world is in the grip of a material- 
istic concept. The existence of the 
hydrogen bomb may be a motivat- 
ing force in this all for me, “the 
devil take the hindmost” attitude 
but it is morally and spiritually 
wrong and can be our undoing. In 
this respect, if in no other, this 
bull market bears a disturbing re- 
semblance to 1929. 

It is essential that we not for- 
get this fact of human frailty, as 
the enthusiasm of today expands. 
The stock market will probably ex- 
pand along with the other indices 
reflecting that enthusiasm, and 
might even attract a sizable portion 
of the 85 per cent of Americans 
who are not supposed to know the 
stock market exists. 

After all, the stock market mere- 
ly reflects the hopes of the nation 
and the fulfillment of those hopes 
rests on the active cooperation of 
the 85 per cent who do not know 
the stock market exists, as well as 
the 15 per cent who do. 
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tionwide basis. In 1954, through 
24 states, more than 11 million 
promotional items were distributed. 
This does not include the countless 
columns of newspaper reporting of 
the program, thousands of radio 
comments and “spots’’ and more 
thousands of television reminders. 


Promotional Support 


Even in 24 states the adminis- 
trative operation of “Slow Down 
and Live” constituted an amazing 
output of guides, bulletins and 
press releases. Fact Sheets went 
to every Mayor, City Manager, 
Chief of Police, Traffic Court Judge 
and Justice of the Peace in the 
area from Maine to Texas. Every 
daily and weekly newspaper, radio 
and television station received a 
publicity Fact Sheet. Business, in- 
dustry, civic and service groups, 
safety councils and other organi- 
zations received promotional kits 
and flyers describing the program 
materials available. Press releases 
were prepared in administrative of- 
fices and shipped to State Safety 
Coordinators for direct distribu- 
tion. Bumper strips, dashboard 
stickers, hotel and _ restaurant 
stamps, outdoor advertising post- 
ers, window and truck posters, A- 
frame posters for filling stations, 
TV slides, radio “spots’’ and gen- 
eral information leaflets were all 
a part of the promotional barrage. 


Well Distributed 


Motorists reported, in many 
cases, the effectiveness of the pro- 
motion. According to a driver who 
travelled from southern Maine to 
northern New Jersey on the Satur- 
day before Labor Day: “I was re- 
minded to ‘Slow Down and Live’ on 
the Maine and New Hampshire 
Turnpikes — in Massachusetts I 
saw outdoor posters — in Connecti- 
cut I saw special signs on the 
Parkway and when I stopped for 
lunch the restaurant gave me a 
‘Slow Down and Live’ leaflet with 
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When I turned on tne 
reminded again. | 
saw bumper strips on several cars 
and when I reached the George 
Washington Bridge, ‘Slow 
and Live’ stared at me from the 
back panel of trucks.” 

According to the Coordinators, 
when “Slow Down and Live” gets 
the same message to all motorists 
on all highways in every state, the 
program will begin to 
promotional 
When firm and impartial enforce- 
ment accompanies the promotion, 
the program will begin to reach 
the desired level of official action. 

In 1954, the 24 states cut traffic 
deaths 12.3 per cent below the same 
period in 1953. 
of 601 lives. 
simple 


my check. 


radio | was 


Down 


reach its 


desired effectiveness. 


This was a saving 
This is a brief and 
statement which packs a 
tremendous wallop in the traffic ac- 
cident prevention program. How- 
ever, fatalities are not a sufficient 
index of favorable results. For the 
same period, personal injuries 
dropped .7 per cent and property 
damage accidents were reduced 4.3 
per cent. Percentagewise these fig- 
ures are not remarkable. Trans- 
lated into terms of human suffering 
and economic waste, they represent 
thousands of persons saved from 
temporary or permanent disability 
and thousands of highway crashes 
avoided, 


1953 
STATE DEATHS 
Louisiana 187 
Mississippi 117 
Rhode Island 22 
Tennessee 244 
Virginia 236 
New York 633 
Georgia 275 
Alabama 239 
North Carolina 396 
Vermont 19 
Texas 684 
South Carolina 175 
Delaware 33 
Florida 232 
New Jersey 234 
Connecticut 65 
New Hampshire 34 
Massachusetts 130 
Kentucky 220 
Maryland 146 
Pennsylvania 382 
West Virginia 109 
Arkansas 99 
Maine 44 


TOTAL 4,865 


DEATHS 


Significantly, these reductions in 
the 24 states were accompanied by 
an increase of 6.4 per cent in 
arrests and convictions for speed 
violations. Almost without excep- 
tion, those states which showed the 
most effective traffic law enforce- 
ment also showed the most marked 
drop in traffic death, injury and 
property damage. The exceptions 
were almost wholly states intro- 
ducing radar speed control through 
a program of public education 
which involved warning rather than 
arrest. 


Louisiana Led 


In the cold statistics of the re- 
sults, Louisiana led the way in 
reducing traffic deaths, cutting 40.1 
per cent below the same period in 
1953. Maine was the leader in re- 
ducing personal injuries (24 per 
cent), while Rhode Island won top 
honors for a 39 per cent drop in 
property damage accidents. Con- 
necticut, already noted for its fine 
highway safety program, increased 
speed convictions 117 per cent dur- 
ing the days of the “Slow Down 
and Live” program. The complete 
fatality record of the 
shown in the table below 


states 18 
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1954 
RESULT 


112 REDUCTION 40.1% 

85 REDUCTION 27.3% 

17 REDUCTION 22.7% 

189 REDUCTION 22.5% 

183 REDUCTION 

501 REDUCTION 

219 REDUCTION : 

195 REDUCTION 
REDUCTION 
REDUCTION 
REDUCTION 
REDUCTION 
REDUCTION 
REDUCTION 
REDUCTION 
EVEN 
EVEN 
INCREASE 
INCREASE 
INCREASE 
INCREASE 
INCREASE 
INCREASE 
INCREASE 


4,264 REDUCTION 12.3% 


LIVES SAVED—601 


The foregoing figures cover the period from Friday, May 28, 1954, at 6:00 ¢ M. 
through Monday, September 6, 1954, at Midnight, and the corresponding period 


in 1953. 
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Variations in accident reporting 
and recording procedures make it 
impossible to give as complete fig- 
ures for personal] injuries and prop- 
erty damage accidents. The official 
records of the 24 states show per- 
sonal injuries cut from 136,023 in 
1953 to 135,120 in 1954, while 
property damage accidents were re 
duced from 202,386 in 1953 to 
192,615 in 1954. The accompany 
ing rise in speed convictions for 
the 24-state area brought the total 
from 295,518 in 1953 to 315,946 in 
1954, 


Administration 


The “Slow Down and Live’’ pro- 
gram is administered for the State 
Safety Coordinators by the Acci- 
dent Prevention Department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. The Coordinators do 
not have and do not plan to have 
a national organization with staff 
and budget for the conduct of pro- 
grams. However, the success of 
this official activity, sponsored by 
the Coordinators, makes the ser- 
vice provided by the Association an 
extremely valuable contribution to 
the traffic safety movement. 







FORTUNE t 7 
TELLER (A fh ep 
your past, £ | lf 


Please walt here for a few minutes 
before | give you my answer. 


The Association’s Public Rela- 
tions Department assists the pro- 
gram in the development of news 
material while Mass Marketing In- 
stitute of Chicago is retained by 
the Association for the sole pur- 
pose of creating and producing 
promotional materials on “Slow 
Down and Live.” In the 1955 pro- 
gram, administration will be car- 
ried on through the Association’s 
national office in New York and 
field offices located in Chicago, San 
Francisco and Oklahoma City. 


Governors’ Aid 


One great stimulus to “Slow 
Down and Live” is the favor it has 
won among state leaders. In both 
1953 and 1954 the Governors of 
the participating states issued a 
Joint Declaration, pledging the ac- 
tive interest of each state in carry- 
ing out the program. Enthusiastic 
about early results in 1954, Gov- 
ernor Theodore McKeldin of Mary- 
land introduced a Resolution at the 
annual Governor’s Conference in 
July calling for a nationwide pro- 
gram in 1955. The unanimous ap- 
proval of the following Resolution 
was the springboard to the im- 
mense program which is ahead: 


Resolution 


“Every appropriate facility of 
state government must be directed 
forcefully to the management and 
regulation of traffic in such a way 
as to reduce death, injury and 
property damage on our streets 
and highways. The initiative of 
the Northeastern State Safety Co- 
ordinators in 1953, joined by the 
Southern State Safety Coordina- 
tors in 1954, and state highway 
safety campaigns generally have 
provided a program of traffic safety 
during the summer vacation sea- 
son, aimed against the violations 
most frequently responsible for 
highway accidents violations as- 
sociated with the ‘in a hurry,’ 
‘me, first’ attitude among drivers. 
‘Slow Down and Live’ programs 
are producing results in the reduc- 
tion of traffic casualties and should 
be extended throughout the na- 
tion.” 
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Relationship of 


Diet and Overweight 
to Degenerative Heart Disease 


Prepared especially for The Spectator, this study points out 


that diet may be more important than extra weight as a cause 


of some of the deaths from degenerative 


# August, 1953, Professor 
Ance] Keys, director of the Lab- 
oratory of Physiological Hygiene 
of the University of Minnesota, 
invited me to participate as a 
member of his team in a study 
program of the epidemiology of 
heart disease in Italy. A team of 
investigators was to arrive during 
February and March, 1954, in 
Naples from the United States, 
England, Sweden, and other 
countries, to be joined there by 
Italian doctors. The purpose was 
to continue studies that Professor 
Keys had initiated a year earlier 
in various European countries, 
including Italy. His investigations 
were concerned with different pop- 
ulations, their dietary habits, and 
the role of diet in atherogenesis 
and development of degenerative 
heart disease. Dr. Keys, whom I 
have known for many years, is, 
among others, a member of the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council, a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the American Heart Associa- 
tion, its Research Committee and 
Scientific Council, and an “expert 
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consultant” to the World Health 
and Food and Agriculture Organ- 
izations of the United Nations. It 
would not be useful to consider 
the Italian study by itself, because 
it is only a part of research which 
has been conducted over many 
years by the Laboratory of Physio- 
logical Hygiene. For this reason, 
it seems appropriate to consider 
first the problem of the epidemio- 
logy of degenerative heart disease. 


The Problem 

N. Morris of the Social 
Research Unit of the 
Research Council in 


Dr. J. 
Medicine 
Medicial 
London said at the occasion of the 
Second World Congress of Cardi- 
ology on September 13, 1954, in 
Washington, D. C., that the man- 
ifest clinical heart disease is but 
the visible tip of the iceberg, and 
it is evident that we are dealing 
with a mass disorder on a scale 
of the epidemics of history. 

Evidence to Dr. Morris’ state- 
ment is available from many 
sources in the United States, 
Canada, and England. There are 
reasons for the 


several obvious 


heart disease. 
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increase in incidence in degenera- 
tive heart disease such as the 
growing number of middle-aged 
and old which in the United 
States has been in part caused 
by immigration, improved methods 
of diagnosis, changes in fashion 
of nomenclature, and the like. 

The greater and more important 
question is whether there has 
been a true rise in the incidence 
apart from these considerations. 
Information from insurance and 
industrial statistics among the 
employed, improved methods of 
certification of death, and uniform 
use of nomenclature in many 
countries for a number of years 
now leads to the conclusion that 
the incidence of coronary heart 
disease has truly increased in re- 
cent years and for that matter is 
still increasing. 

A study of the historical de- 
velopment of degenerative heart 
disease for the purpose of finding 
clues to its cause or causes is not 
possible because of lack of data 
and the nonuniformity of the few 
which have been unearthed. The 
changes in environment during 
this century have been so com- 
plicated and so many and so pro- 
found that it is not possible to sort 
them into categories for appropri- 
ate examination. In addition, the 
use of antibiotics and other means 
to control infectious diseases have 
made past mortality statistics out 
of date except for those of the 
very recent years. For all these 
reasons, research must be confined 
to the problem as we find it today. 


Findings Prior to Italian Program 


When using the somewhat non- 
descript term “degenerative heart 
disease,” I am following Professor 
Keys’ practice because, in statis- 
tics and records which are con- 
sidered, it is often not possible 
to distinguish between diagnostic 
labels. Much of the material of 
this portion has been recently 
presented by Professor Keys to 
the Medical Section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention.’ 
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Chart A 


Mortality from degenera- 
tive heart disease (1948-49 
men). National vital sta- 
tistics from official sources. 
Fat calories as percentage 
of total calories calculat- 
ed from national food- 
balance dota for 1949 sup- 
plied by the Nutrition Di- 
vision, head and Agricul- 
4 ture Organization of the 
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Coronary heart disease is char- 
acterized by the existence of 
atherosclerosis of the coronary 
arteries. Atherosclerosis is the 
presence of lipid deposits in the 
arterial walls. These deposits are 
mainly composed of cholesterol. 
The deposits seem to be caused 
by cholesterol which is carried in 
solution in the blood plasma. 

If the cholesterol concentration 
in the blood plasma is raised and 
maintained at an elevated level 
over a sufficient period of time, 
atherosclerosis is likely to develop. 
This has been shown in animal 
experiments and studies of man. 
Statistical analyses of the findings 
of various research groups indi- 
cate a significant relationship of 
these two facts. 

It is known that persons who 
have clinical coronary heart dis- 
ease show a statistically important 
tendency towards high values of 
total serum-cholesterol. 

The chemistry of the lipids (in- 
cluding cholesterol) and _ other 
factors in atherogenesis are 
enormously complex, and, in fact, 
much of the sequence of events 
is not known. However, I am told 





40 United Nations. (After A. 
Keys, J. Mt. Sinai Hosp 
1953. 20, 134.) 


by the experts that there is no 
serious argument over the definite 
relationship between atherogen- 
esis in man and the cholesterol 
concentration in the blood.’ 

All of this means in its simplest 
form that persons who maintain a 
high serum-cholesterol concentra- 
tion over an extended period are 
more likely to be afflicted by degen- 
erative heart disease at early ages. 

In developing his research pro- 
gram, Professor Keys then was 
confronted with the obvious ques- 
tion of how the cholesterol content 
of the blood-serum can be con- 
trolled. There were two most im- 
portant items to hor- 
mones and diet. Research with 
hormones has little of 
practical importance so far, but 
much evidence has been accumu- 
lated by various research groups 
that diet is important. Evidence 
providing consistent results comes 
from several sources, such as 
animal experiments, observations 
of man undergoing dietary 
changes either forced upon pop- 
ulations by famine or in the course 
of controlled laboratory experi- 
ments, and from studies of popula- 


consider 


revealed 
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Official sources: Registrar 
General (After Daw 
R. H. Lancet. May 22 
1954. p. 1079.) 











tion habitually living on different 
foods. 

Professor Keys and Dr. J. T. 
Anderson made seven experiments 
during the last four years with 
men under completely controlled 
conditions.’ Their observations 
show conclusively that the eating 
of cholestero] itself causes little 
or no changes unless colossal 
amounts are used, and even then 
the response in the blood-choles- 
terol level was small. But the ex- 
periments showed that the intake 
of fats and oils has a significant 
influence on the serum-cholestero! 
level, and that this level is influ- 
enced both by animal and 
table fats. The reason that the 
dietary cholesterol was 


vege- 


believed 
earlier to have influence upon the 
serum-cholesterol level has been 
explained by the fact that fats 
and cholesterol often appear in the 
same foods. 

During the experiments, a direct 
response of the serum-cholesterol 
level to change in fat calories be- 
came unequivocally evident. These 
and similar observations led to the 
establishment of the theory that in 
man the proportion of total fats in 
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the diet has a strong influence on 
the cholesterol concentration in the 
blood, and this, in turn, is related 
to the development of athero- 
sclerosis and, ultimately, degenera 
tive heart This theory 
pretend to explain the 


disease 
does not 
mechanisms of the several proc- 


involved, nor does it deny 


esses 


the operation of other factors, 
such as heredity (as suggested by 
the 1951 Impairment Study of the 
Society of Actuaries), hormones, 
and the like. 

All this means in the simplest 
terms that if a man lives habitu 
high fat 


more likely to have degenerative 


ally on a diet, he is 
heart disease at an early age than 
if his diet is low in fats 

To test the theory, animal ex 
periments were first considered, but 
it was soon found that there is litth 
resemblance to man in regard to 
the relationship of the diet to the 
blood 
Therefore, man himself had to be 
studied. Such would have to be 


cholesterol level in the 


done on almost a life-long scale, 
or at least over a long period of 
time, because atherogenesis is a 


cumulative process based on the 


gradual formation of cholesterol 


deposits. 

It is most difficult to discover 
habitual diets of men who died 
of degenerative heart 
and more difficult to determine 
whether such diets were different 
from those of men who survived 


disease, 


them. It is possible, however, to 
examine diets of whole countries 
and discover differences in the 
proportions of fats which are con 
sumed. 

In the United 
stance, over 40% of 


States, for in 
total cal 
ories are derived from fats, Cor 
responding figures in Canada and 
Great Britain are 37% and 35%, 
respectively; but in Italy only 20% 
of all calories result from the intake 
of fat, and less than 10% in Japan 
and some African tribes. 
The fat consumption in various 
countries in relationship to the 
total calorie consumption and the 
incidence of mortality from degen 
erative heart disease show some re 
lationship. Chart A illustrates this 
Without 


ical findings, this could be a mere 


connecting physiolog- 
association of two variables such 
as the proverbial joke of relation 
ship of grey hair and mortality 
An examination of the facts, how 
ever, indicates a definite causal 
connection, 

I have mentioned several times 
the role of the “extended period” 
to indicate that controlled labora 
tory experiments with diets can 
not be carried on for a sufficient 
number of years because no vol 
unteer is willing to submit to 
a perhaps disagreeable diet for 
so long a time. On account of these 
limitations, Professor Keys sought 
the help of 


nature.” 


“experiments of 
There were some which 
had been created by the last war 
when many populations were 
forced to change their fat intake 
and their diets 

In the United States and Can- 
ada, however, there was no de- 
total fat 


and there also was no decline in 


cline in consumption, 
mortality ascribed to degenerative 


heart disease during the 
ponding period. As a matter of 


fact, during the war years the 


corre- 


incidence of heart disease increas- 
ed, and the relative fat consump- 
tion showed the same trend. The 
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rise in mortality and morbidity 
was indicated by both vital and 
insurance statistics. 

In Britain there was a small de- 
cline in fat consumption which 
averaged 14% over the war years. 
Beginning in 1941, there was a 
small but significant decline in 
age-specific mortality ascribed to 
degenerative heart disease, partic- 
ularly prominent at ages over 50, 
but this improvement disappeared 
in the post-war years as the diet 
reverted to the pre-war level.’ Chart 
4 of the death rate from coronary 
disease in England and Wales for 
the years 1931-1949 demonstrates 
this trend. 

In Sweden, the situation re- 
sembled that of Britain, but the 
changes in diet and mortality 
ascribed to atherosclerotic heart 
disease were much more marked.’ 
Dietary changes in Norway and 
Finland were also greater. Fat 
consumption in Norway was re- 
duced by 40%.’ In all these coun- 
tries, the mortality rate ascribed 
to degenerative heart disease in 
1943-1945 fell sharply by about 
25%. The restoration of fat con- 
sumption after the war was 
promptiy followed by an increased 
mortality in these countries, so 
that the pre-war figures 
surpassed in 1950. 

The parallel development in so 
many countries and the fact that 
the incidence of degenerative heart 
disease has constantly risen and 
suddenly fallen during the war 
years and then resumed its original 
trend, would tend to discount the 
critics’ objection that differences in 
diagnostic methods are mostly 
responsible for the differences 
in recorded incidence of degenera- 
tive heart disease. It would be 
difficult to assume that in all these 
countries during the war years 
different diagnostic criteria were 
used than before and after. 

If it were argued that in war- 
torn areas there was a dearth of 
doctors, such reasoning could not 
be applied to Sweden where the 
supply of competent physicians 
remained unchanged, But even if 
we say that diagnostic criteria 
vary from country to country, the 


were 
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conclusion still seems inescap- 
able that there was a true decline 
in age-specific mortality from de- 
generative heart disease during 
the war years within each of these 
countries and that during the 
same years fat consumption was 
low, 

True, there were other abnor- 
malities in the mode of life during 
the war years in addition to diet- 
ary changes, and _ information 
about serum-cholesterol was not 
available. This, however, does not 
disprove or weaken the basic con- 
tention of the relationship between 
diet and degenerative heart dis- 
ease.’ It merely necessitated that 
more evidence be sought to fur- 
ther substantiate the suggested 
causal connection. For this rea- 
son, Professor Keys turned to 
projects concerned with popula- 
tions habitually subsiding on dif- 
ferent diets. 

Since 1947, the Laboratory of 
Physiological Hygiene of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has con- 
ducted studies of population sam- 
ples in the Twin Cities of Minne- 
sota, and prior to the Italian proj- 
ect, studies abroad were initiated. 
They started with employed men 
in England working in light indus- 
tries,’ firemen and sanitary inspec- 
tors of the City of Naples,’ and 
samples of poor and rich men in 
Madrid, Spain.” 


Results from Spain 

The results of the study in Spain 
were published early in 1954, and 
can be summarized by saying that 
clinically healthy men selected 
from the poor populace showed 
lower cholesterol level than com- 
parable persons in Minnesota; 
whereas rich men of the success- 
ful professional class were almost 
indistinguishable from men which 
were studied in Minnesota. 

Chart C shows the death rate of 
white males in the United States 
and of male Italians. The infor- 
mation is based upon the latest 
available vital statistics. It indi- 
cates that the total mortality at 
the early ages is substantially 
higher in Italy, whereas at the 
older ages the trend reverses. 


To arrange the same facts in a 
different way is to say that at 
birth or early age, the average 
future life span of an American 
white male is longer than that of 
an Italian; but after age 40, the 
Italian’s chances to survive are 
better. Chart D indicates how 
many white American and Italian 
males of 1000 living at age 50 will 
survive to be 55, 60, 65, and 70. 
You will notice that the difference 
increases by age in favor of the 
Italians. 

This was but one of the reasons 
why Italy was chosen for more 
detailed research, but there were 
several more. The incidence of 
degenerative heart disease ap- 
peared to be lower than in the 
United States. Information on 
hand indicated that the relative 
fat consumption in the Italian diet 
is much lower than in the United 
States,” while the average diet is 
nutritionally adequate. Relative 
obesity and body weight of men 
were not substantially different 
from the United States averages 
A trial blood cholesterol’ survey 
indicated that in comparison with 
Minnesota, there were no impor- 
tant differences in young men, but 
marked differences in men from 
40 to 55 years of age. Sample 
studies of electrocardiograms indi- 
cated important differences. 

Naples was chosen as our Ital- 
ian headquarters because it is 
representative of southern Italy 
where the relative fat consump- 
tion is particularly low. The Uni- 
versity and City Health authori- 
ties stood ready to cooperate, and 
essential laboratory space and fa- 
cilities were made available by 
the University of Naples. 

The team which operated under 
Professor Keys’ guidance was 
composed of the “clinicians” and 
the “laboratory.” The clinicians 
were Dr. Paul White of Boston; 
Dr. Joseph Doyle, Director of the 
Cardiovascular Health Center, Al- 
bany Medical College, New York; 
Professor Haquin Malmros, Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Lund, Sweden; and Dr. 
Gunnar Biérck, Docent, Univer- 
sity of Malmo, Sweden. In the 
laboratory, Professor Keys and 
Mrs. Margaret Keys were joined 
by Dr. Bengt Swahn of Sweden, 
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Dr. B. Bronte-Stewart of South 
Africa, Dr. Robert D. Dale of Lon- 
don, and Dr. Ratko Buzina of 
Yugoslavia, and by Prof. Flaminio 
Fidanza of the Institute of Physi- 
ology of the University of Naples. 
I was not directly attached to the 
laboratory but worked indepen- 
dently, and also served as a tech- 
nical adviser to the entire group. 

The findings in Italy more strik- 
ingly substantiated the already 
impressive evidence. In Naples, 
clinically healthy steelworkers, 
clerks, firemen, and a group of 
wealthy members of the Rotary 
Club were formed into four popu- 
lation samples. These men were 
medically examined, and those not 
clinically healthy were excluded. 
Then body measurements (height, 
weight, fat folds), blood samples, 
blood pressures, and electrocardio- 
grams were taken. 


Thirties to Fifties 


As we had expected, the young 
men were not greatly different in 
regard to serum-cholesterol than 
their American counterparts; but 
from the thirties into the fifties 
there was a progressive difference. 
The Neopolitans did not show any 
of the age-trend of increasing 
serum-cholesterol which we are 
accustomed to find in the United 
States. On the other hand, the 
prosperous businessmen who live 
on a considerably richer diet than 
the general population of Naples, 
from which the other three groups 
derived, showed cholesterol levels 
which were equal to and higher 
than those of comparable groups 
in the United States. 

The blood serum-cholestero! 
findings of the wealthy at compar- 
able ages were as much as 20% 
higher than those of their less for- 
tunate compatriots. 

After the Swedish participants 
in our group had returned home, 
Professor Malmros conducted a 
parallel investigation in Sweden; 
and his findings,” which are sum- 
marized in Chart E, further sub- 
stantiate that men in Italy have 
a much lower’ serum-cholesterol 
concentration than men of com- 
parable ages in comparable occu- 
pations in countries where the 
fat consumption is substantially 
higher. 
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The Laboratory of Physiological 
Hygiene is presently enlarging its 
sample of United States popula- 
tion, and data will be available 
in the near future. 

At the occasion of a visit in 
Naples, Professors Arrigo Poppi 
and Teodoro Posteli of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna 
parallel study in Bologna. 
the project in Naples had pro- 
gressed well, Dr. Keys decided to 
proceed with the new study, par- 
ticularly because the nutrition in 
northern Italy differs greatly from 
that in southern Italy. The rela- 
tive fat consumption is much 
higher in the north. A group of 
policemen, who fall into much the 
same economic class as the fire- 


proposed a 
Since 


men of Naples, were studied. 

One of the main differences be- 
tween the Naples and Bologna diet 
lies in the bread, which in Naples 
is baked without shortening but 
in Bologna contains olive oil and 
lard—this, of course, in addition 
to a much higher meat consump- 
tion in Bologna, not to forget the 
“pasta,” which is made with eggs 
and fats in Bologna but without 
these ingredients in Naples. 

As we had expected, there was 
a marked age-trend of serum- 
cholesterol concentration 
the Bologna policemen. At age 
50, for example, in Bologna there 
were 206 mg. per 100 nl. found, 
whereas the average in Naples was 
only 167 for the same age for the 
the clerks, and the steel- 


among 


firemen, 
workers.’ 

While all this work went on in 
the laboratory at the Universities 
of Naples and Bologna, the clini- 
cians concerned themselves with 
the question of the reliability of 
the diagnoses made by Italian doc- 
tors. The clinicians agreed that 
the diagnostic methods in their 
native countries were similar 
enough to be used as a norm. Then 
they made a hospital survey of 
more than a thousand medical pa- 
tients in general] hospitals in 
Naples, Bologna, and Modena. 
They also visited out-patient clin- 
ics, and went to a few houses to 
make home calls. Similar surveys 
were made after the return from 
Italy in Boston, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Malmo and Lund in Sweden 

The result of these clinical sur- 
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veys was presented at the Second 
World Congress of Cardiology in 
Washington in September of last 
year, and can be summarized as 
follows. There was no evidence 
that the Italian doctors frequently 
or systematically misdiagnosed de 
generative heart disease or over 
looked it. Dr. White found a few 
including some 
which the Italian doctors labelled 
heart 
would not consider as such. 

Chart F parallels the percentage 
of patients with coronary disease 
found in the hospital survey be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 69 and 


cases both ways, 


coronary disease which he 


the per cent of calories from fat 
in the diet of the particular region. 
The two factors seem to correlate 
well, 

In the pursuit of my part in the 
study, the question was on my 
mind whether our theory fits the 
available facts and whether our 
predictions based on it can be 
verified. So far the studies in 
blood chemistry and the clinicians’ 
surveys were in full accord with 
our prediction. The next question 
then was, will the 
death rates from all causes (and 


age-specific 


from specific ones) follow the pre- 
dicted trend of known nutritional 
diversities? To obtain the answer, 





Diet and Degenerative Heart Disease 


I concerned myself with vital sta- 


tistics and insurance mortality, 
the latter to ascertain whether 
the trends among insureds sup- 
port those of the population. 

I contacted Italian government 
functions concerned with vital sta- 
tistics and the prominent insur- 
companies in Rome and 
Trieste. At the National Statisti- 
cal Institute, | was impressed with 
the accuracy and efficiency of data 
processing. In Italy, death statis- 
tics are published annually in de- 
tailed breakdowns by age and 
cause. These figures permit a 
fairly accurate calculation of age- 
specific death rates broken down 
by cause for Italy as a whole, but 
the published data by region are 
not as detailed, 


ance 


To test our predictions based on 
differing nutrition, we were inter- 
ested in age-specific death rates 
for several regions. Therefore, we 
requested the Statistical Institute 
to tabulate the data in a suitable 
form. We compared age-specific 
death rates from all causes to avoid 
the question whether Italian doc- 
tors diagnose heart disease in the 
same manner as we do, At this 
writing, this work is not quite 
completed, but the preliminary re- 
sults are in harmony with the 
other findings. 

The insurance company 
which were made available by the 
Assicurazioni Generali of Trieste, 
the Istituto Nazionale delle Assi- 
curazioni and the Unione Italiana 
di Riassicurazioni, both of Rome, 
permitted me to prepare an unre- 
fined Italian Experience Table of 
ultimate mortality from all causes. 
The table also contains a break- 
down by mortality from certain 
specific causes. The data were 
based upon the experience for the 
years 1951, 1952, and 1953 of med- 
ically examined business classified 
standard and upon over 800,000 
lives, 


data 


Because of differing underwrit- 
ing methods, comparisons with 
similar material from Sweden and 
the United States is not readily 
possible, but the general trend of 
Italian insurance mortality stands 


= 
54 


Chart D 
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70 


Prepared by Laboratory of Physiological 


Hygiene of the University of Minnesota 


All the death rates are based upon death from all causes 


in a similar relationship to Ameri- 
can insurance experience as do the 
vital statistics of the two countries. 
That is to say, mortality at 
younger ages is higher in Italy, 
and after age 40 the trend re- 
verses. If the Italian underwrit- 
ing methods are less scientific and 
less reliable, higher mortality 
throughout should be expected in 
Italy. 

In simple language, this means 
that the vital and insurance sta- 
tistics were in general harmony 
with the physiological and medi- 
cal findings and therefore appear 
acceptable as secondary evidence 
for our theory that high fat diet 
tends to elevate the blood choles- 
terol level and that this, in turn, 
promotes atherosclerosis and de- 
generative heart disease in man. 


Overweight 
Overweight is the 
quent impairment, from the medi- 
cal underwriting viewpoint, which 
causes an applicant to be assessed 
a higher than standard premium. 
It is not possible to obtain stand- 


most fre- 





ard mortality from a group of 
even slightly overweights. 
and similar statements which are 
found in most underwriting text- 
books are based upon life insur- 
ance claim data brought together 
in impairment studies of the So- 
ciety of Dublin and 
Marks” published similar material 
upon the data of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. They 
concluded that mortality trends 
rise with the degree of overweight, 
that this is particularly marked 
among younger overweights, and 
that the excess mortality was due 


These 


Actuaries. 


to degenerative diseases, among 
which cardiovascular ones play an 
important role. 

Another feature of their study 
was the observation of over- 
weights who brought down their 
weight. They felt that their ma- 
terial was the best evidence so 
far produced that there is a long- 
range benefit from weight reduc- 
tion and that it appears to be the 
only practical approach to the 
problem of preventing or retard- 
ing the degenerative diseases of 
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middle and later life. 
Impairment studies of the So- 
ciety of Actuarics, and other 
studies such as the one of Dublin 
and Marks, themselves 
mostly with the statistical analysis 


concern 


of mortality and morbidity data 
in the search for a basis of equit- 
able rate making. They do not 
investigate the physiological rea- 
sons which are responsible for the 
extra mortality. No matter how 
thorough the statistical analysis 
is, the danger of connecting un- 
related or only partially related 
variables cannot be wholly elim- 
connection 
this 
statistical analysis alone is of lit- 
tle value to the researcher. 

In the search for such casual 
relationship of obesity to extra 
mortality, we found the Naples 
businessman and the Bologna 
policeman were clearly much fat- 
ter than Minnesotans or the Ma- 
drid well-to-do professionals. Yet 
we foynd that their cholesterol 
values were lower tnan those of 
Minnesotans and the Madrid pro- 


inated unless a casual 


is established. For reason, 
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fessionals. On the other hand, the 
English workers were clearly thin- 
ner than men in any of the groups 
of workers in Naples, but their 
serum-cholesterol concentration 
was considerably higher. The fol- 
table of relative 
and cholesterol 


weight 
this 


lowing 
illustrates 
point: 


RELATIVE WEIGHT AND 

CHOLESTEROL’ 

Men aged 40-60 (average—50) 
Rel. Wt.—body wt. as % of U. S. 
1912 
cholesterol 
of Minnesota value 
Rel. 

Wt. Chol. 
Minnesota 102 100 
English workers 94 9] 
Naples, Steelworkers 98 76 
Naples, Clerks 97 81 
Naples, Firemen 102 83 
Naples, “Bankers” 107 93 
Bologna, Police 109 94 
Madrid, Vallecas 89 72 
Madrid, Professional 102 94 


Chol.—serum 
tration as % 


concen- 


Dr. Keys approached the obesity 
question also from another point 
of view by studying the correla- 
tion between relative body weight 
and serum-cholesterol at given 
ages within each of several groups 
He found the coefficient 
relative 


of men. 
of correlation 
body weight and serum-cholesterol 


between 


concentration to from —.13 
in the younger Neopolitan firemen 
to .4 in the older steelworkers and 
The average 


vary 


the younger clerks. 
of the coefficients of all the series 
abroad was .19 for 
men (18-34) and .16 for 
(35-60), and these fig- 


studied 
younger 
older men 
ures were similar to those found 
in men The most 
reasonable conclusion that could 
be reached is that there does tend 
to be a small correlation between 


in Minnesota. 


serum-cholesterol and obesity, but 
that it is 
effects and character of the diet.’ 


overshadowed by the 


It seems to me, therefore, rea- 
sonable to conclude that 
weight, per se, is not the impair- 
ment which the statistical analy- 
sis makes it appear. The fact that 


over- 


insured overweights seem to pro 
duce extra mortality in the United 
States might be explained by the 
likelihood that among overweights 
high 
fat diets than among persons of 


a larger proportion choose 
average weight. 


Interest of Life Insurance 


Degenerative heart disease is 
the foremost cause of death among 
insureds. 

The life insurance industry has 
concerned itself with this problem 
mainly from two viewpoints: (1) 
from that of the underwriter, and 
2) from that of public health. 

The life 
having always followed the prin- 


insurance industry, 


fairness in determining 


the cost of 


ciples of 
insurance for any 
group of lives, must have the most 
with re 
which 


up-to-date information 


spect to any impairment 
forms the basis for a classifica 
tion. From that point of view, it 
should be 


to initiate an 


desirable, if practicable, 
industry-wide pro- 
gram to obtain values of a particu 
lar kind of blood measurement to 
be used later as a means of pre- 
dicting the likelihood of early de- 


velopment of degenerative heart 
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Fat calories as percentage 
of total calories calculated 
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tion Division, Food and Agri- 
I culture Organization of the 
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disease. Such a program would 


have to be extended over a long 
period of time. 

Not having the result of such 
a study, the next best expedient 
might be to assume that men who 
have a blood chemistry identical 
or similar to men who are pres- 
ently afflicted by degenerative 
heart disease are more likely to 
develop such heart disease in the 
future than men whose blood 
chemistry is dissimilar to those 
now suffering from such disease. 
Additional research in that direc- 
tion might lead to the possibility 
of distinguishing between groups 
of men who are more or less likely 
to develop atherosclerosis and de- 
generative heart disease. 

Such classification might work 
better than that based upon body 
weight alone, though, of course, 
it would have little value to prog- 
nosticate the probability related 
to a single individual. 

In the field of public health, 
some companies, notably the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, have concentrated in recent 
years on a program of public edu- 
cation on the theory that the life 
insurance industry covers now 80 
large a proportion of the popula- 
tion that health improvement of 
the population as such has become 
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the concern of the life insurance 
industry as a whole. These public 
education programs are directed 
towards eliminating conditions 
favorable to the development of 
the most frequent impairments, 
and important among them is 
obesity. 

With a good deal of evidence 
on hand that diet is an important 
factor in atherogenesis, it might 
be advisable to popularize the low 
fat diet instead of concentrating 
on obesity alone. This would seem 
particularly important because 
there is in the American diet a 
constant substitution of fats for 
carbohydrates. This is indicated 
by an analysis of the food supply 
disappearance on the retail level. 

One of the major problems of 
a public health program to com- 
bat degenerative heart disease is 
that those persons who represent 
the social achievements of our 
way of life live under conditions 
favorable to the development of 
atherosclerosis. Past epidemics, 
such as tuberculosis, were fought 
by uncovering and bringing to the 
attention of the public poverty and 
slums, which were characteristics 
of the social system which then 
existed. But it will be difficult to 
persuade the more successful ex- 
ponents of our way of life that 


the best thing they can do to live 
longer is to lower their standard 


of living. 

There is a third area in which 
the life insurance industry should 
be interested but which so far has 
been neglected. There is a great 
deal of useful information of all 
sorts buried in the filing cabinets 
of medical, public health, and un- 
derwriting departments. I know, 
of course, that much of this ma- 
terial is not easily accessible, 
readily available, or in useable 
form, but much of it could be as- 
sembled, graded, interpreted, and 
used by researchers to uncover 
more of the causal connections of 
which I have been talking so much. 

Actuarial and statistical func- 
tions of life insurance companies 
should not confine themselves te 
the interpretation of mortality and 
morbidity data from a statistical 
point of view, and to apply mathe- 
matical developments in probabil- 
ity and statistical theory to con- 
vert the data into monetary func- 
tions. In recent years some actu- 
aries have suggested the establish- 
ment of relations between actuarial 
measures of mortality and certain 
aspects of the biological sciences.'* 
Both sciences have much to gain 
from continued and more wide- 
spread efforts along these lines. 
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Life Insurance Proceeds— 


Liability for Income Taxes 

URING the past 

months, this column has been 
devoted to the amendments made 
by the Federal Revenue Act of 1954 
in connection with the taxability of 
life insurance and annuities. It has 
been necessary, therefore, to defer 
comment on the various court deci- 
sions affecting the taxability of 
such contracts, and their liability 
for the payment of taxes. 

By reason of the fact that the 
new tax law made many drastic 
changes in connection with the tax- 
ability of life insurance and annui- 
ties, careful consideration must 
now be given to the effect of future 
court decisions. For several years, 
these decisions will apply to the 
provisions contained in prior tax 
laws as well as provisions in the 
new law. Hence, the life insurance 
underwriter must distinguish be- 
tween them. 

Of course, some decisions will 
apply with equal force to the provi- 
sions of both the old and the new 
laws—provisions that have not been 
radically amended. It is believed 
that the following four decisions 
are of this nature. 

Every life insurance underwriter 
is aware of the fact that the laws 
of most states contain exemption 
provisions as to the rights of credi- 
tors in connection with life insur- 
ance proceeds. The question arises 
as to whether the right of the Fed- 
eral Government to collect unpaid 


several 


income taxes is affected by these 
state statutes. The four following 
decisions rendered by the courts in 
1954 may help in this matter. 
United States of America v. 
Beatrice F. New: 

This is a decision of the United 
States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, East- 
ern Division, March 25, 1954. 

In this case, the insured’s widow 
became entitled to $12,597.70 as 
beneficiary of life insurance pro- 
ceeds upon the death of her hus- 
band. The insured had at all times 
the right to change the beneficiary. 
At the time of his death, the in- 
sured owed income taxes in excess 
of the amount of the life insurance 
proceeds, and he was also insolvent. 
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His estate was unable to make more 
than a partial payment toward the 
income tax obligation. 

The widow contended that any 
remedy available to the Federal 
Government must be based on the 
law of the State of Illinois, and 
that she was not a “transferee” un- 
der that law. Without making any 
finding as to whether the law of 
Illinois was as set forth, the court 
expressed the opinion that the state 
law would not govern in this situa 
tion. 
opinion reads, in 
“From the point 


The court’s 
part, as follows: 
of view of public policy, the collec- 
tion of federal income taxes must 
be regarded as important, and uni- 
formity of collection equally so. A 
contrary holding would give an ad- 
vantage to holders of insurance 
policies over those whose taxes have 
been withheld. 

“Quite aside from such argu- 
ments, the elements of transferee 
liability are clearly present here. A 
transferee has been judicially de- 
fined as one who takes the property 
of another without full, fair and 
adequate consideration therefore, 
to the prejudice of creditors. It is 
not argued the defendant gave any- 
thing of value, and it is apparent 
that creditors have been preju- 
diced. Defendant argues that there 
is no transfer from decedent to de- 
fendant. It is true that the insur- 


ance fund is not in existence and 


not payable until the death of the 
insured, and that death is not a vol- 
untary act aimed at the creation or 
transfer of such a fund. Neverthe- 
less, the insured, during his life, 
had bargained for and created a 
contractua! obligation on the part 
of the insurance company to pay 
an agreed sum to his designee. 
“While death is not normally vol- 
untary, it is certain, and the con- 
tract is therefore not one of indem- 
nity nor a lottery. The insured 
knew that the agreed sum would be 
paid and had the privilege of dis- 
posing of it. At the moment he took 
the policy, he had a choice of whom 
beneficiary. He 
could name his estate or an indi- 
retained the 


to designate as 


vidual, and since he 
right to change the beneficiary, he 
could change this original designa- 
tion at any time. The selection of 
an individual beneficiary is in it- 
self a transfer from the insured’s 
estate to the individual. The fact 
that the benefits of this transfer 
will not be paid until sometime in 
the future does not change its na 
ture.” 

Hence, the judgment was entered 
against the defendant for $12,- 
597.70. 

LaClaire E. Knox v. Great West 
Life Assurance Company: 

This is a decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth dated April 14, 
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1954, on appeal from the District 
Court. 

In this case, the court held that 
the Federal Government's lien for 
income taxes owing by the insured 
arose prior to the dates on which 
the wife was made the irrevocable 
beneficiary on one policy and the 
assignee of another policy. It also 
held that the Michigan exemption 
statute in with the 
rights of creditors as to insurance 
on the life of the husband made 
payable for the benefit of his wife 
was not effective against liens of 
the United States for federal taxes. 

In part, the decision reads: “A 
federal tax lien may take effect 
without assessment, notice or ree- 
ordation. . .. Here, the lien, under 
statutory provisions, 
arose at the time the assessment 
list was received by the Collector; 


connection 


the above 


and notice and demand for payment 
was issued to the taxpayer prior to 
the time that appellant’s (wife’s) 
claimed interest in the fund in 
question was acquired; and such a 
lien is valid and takes priority over 
claims and liens arising subsequent 
thereto. Exemptions provided 
by state laws are ineffective against 
the statutory liens of the United 
States for federal taxes,” 
The judgment of the 
Court was affirmed. 
Margaret A, Tyson v. Commis- 


District 


missioner of Internal Revenue: 

This is a decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit, dated April 28, 1954, 
on a petition to review a decision 
of the Tax Court of the United 
States. 

The question was: “Does the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
have authority to hold a wife-bene- 
ficiary of a life insurance policy 
liable for unpaid income taxes of a 
deceased spouse as transferee of 
her husband’s assets?” The Tax 
Court answered in the affirmative. 
The United States Court of Ap- 
peals reversed the decision. 

In this case, the decedent was 
solvent to the date of his death. He 


nt 
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had a substantial monthly income. 
His wife was the beneficiary of the 
policy from the date it was issued 
to the date of insured’s death 
which was more than 14 years- 
and there was no evidence of intent 
to defraud or prejudice creditors. 
The insured had reserved the right 
to change the beneficiary of the pol- 
icy, to borrow on the policy—which 
right he had exercised—and to de- 
mand its cash value. 
to loans on the policy, it had no cash 
value on the date of his death. The 
estate of the decedent, other than 
the life insurance proceeds, was in- 
sufficient to pay the income taxes as 
determined. 


However, due 


“As the policy had no cash value, 
no transfer is involved that would 
authorize the imposition of trans- 
feree-liability against appellant 
wife. The failure of the husband to 
change the beneficiary from his 
wife to his estate is not a voluntary 
transfer of the proceeds of said 
within the meaning and 
scope of the Federal Transferee 
Statute of the Internal 
Code, 


policy 


Revenue 


U. S. Is Creditor 


“We believe the law should pro- 
tect from the claims of creditors, 
and the United States is a creditor, 
the insurance taken out by a hus- 
band where a wife is named bene- 
ciary, when there is no fraud, the 
deceased husband is solvent until 
the date of death, and the policy 
has no cash value at the date of 
death. 

“We conclude under the facts and 
circumstances of the present case, 
the Tax Court was in error, and 
the widow-beneficiary is not liable, 
as a transferee, for the income-tax 
deficiencies of her deceased hus- 
band.” 

Ruth Halle Rowen, Ethel F. Halle 
and Edward Halle, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue: 

This is a decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, dated September 9, 
1954, on a petition to review a deci- 
sion of the Tax Court of the United 
States. 

The facts in the case are as fol- 


lows: Louis Halle, the decedent, 


took out four policies of insurance 
upon his own life on or before 
January 20, 1930, all of which were 
in force at the time of his death on 
January 4, 1949. The face amount 
of these policies was $42,000, and 
at the time of the insured’s death 
they had an aggregate cash value 
of $3,109.80. The wife was named 
as beneficiary and there was a re- 
served right to change the bene- 
ficiary which was exercised subse- 
quently only by substituting the son 
and daughter as beneficiaries as to 
part of the insurance effected. 

At death, the 
grossly insolvent: his assets were 


decedent was 


of negligible value and he was sub- 
ject to a tax liability of $401,507.56 
for federal income taxes for the 
years 1929 to 1938, inclusive, plus 
subsequently accrued interests and 
penalties. There was no evidence 
and no finding of insolvency as of 
any date prior to the decedent’s 
death, and there was no evidence 
or finding that the decedent took 
out or maintained the policies with 
intent to hinder, delay or defraud 
his creditors, or that the premiums 
were paid by the decedent rather 
than by his beneficiaries. Upon the 
decedent’s death, the face amounts 
of the policies were paid to the 
beneficiaries designated therein, 
the petitioners in this case. 

The Tax 


Commissioner in assessing against 


Court sustained the 
the petitioners to the extent of the 
entire proceeds of the _ policies 
which they had received. 

In part, the court’s decision fol- 
“Were the 
the policies here 
ferees’ with respect to the proceed- 
of the policies? We think not. In 


no sense were the proceeds ever 


lows: beneficiaries of 


involved ‘trans- 


property of the decedent-taxpayer. 
Under the policy contracts, the de- 
cedent never had a right to receive 
the proceeds. And since at his 
death the policies were not payable 
to his estate, the proceeds of the 
policies never passed to his estate 
and as to the proceeds the benefici- 
aries did not take as legatees or 
distributees of his estate. ... 
“This brings us to the question 
whether the appellants were ‘trans- 
ferees’ as to the cash surrender 
value of the policies. This question, 
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we think, requires an affirmative 


answer. ... It is indisputable that 
the policies as to their cash surren- 
der values were assets of the de- 
cedent in his lifetime. Since under 
the terms of the policies nothing 
passed on his death, it is not realis- 
tic to view his death as wiping out 
these values. Under the policies, 
his death was merely a condition 
upon which the surrender values no 
longer were payable to the decedent 
but became merged in the greater 
values which the insurers were ob- 
ligated to pay the beneficiaries. 
Thus, even though, as we held 
earlier in this opinion, the entire 
proceeds were never an asset be- 
longing to the decedent, the pro- 
ceeds to the extent of the cash sur- 
render values which were included 
therein were property once belong- 
ing to the decedent in his lifetime 
and as to those values the beneficia- 
ries were transferees... . 
“Granted that the appellants are 
transferees as to the cash surren 


der values of the policies, are they 


under ‘liability, at law or in equity’ 


for their decedent’s unpaid income 
taxes? In determining this ques- 
tion we hold that the local state 
law governs, for neither by Section 
311 nor by any other federal statute 


is the liability of such a transferee 


defined. Granted that Congress by 
specific legislation might have pre- 
empted the field, it has not chosen 
to do so. AS a result, when Con- 
gress extended its general tax-col 
lection procedure to the ‘liability’ 
of a transferee, it necessarily must 
have intended that the existence of 
liability should be determined by 
state law. Other than the state law 
there is no source to which we may 
look for pertinent authority.” 

After extensively reviewing the 
Insurance Law of the State of New 
York, the court finally decided that 
the decision of the Tax Court 
should be reversed, and that the 
petitioners were not liable for the 
unpaid income taxes of the de 
cedent. 

From the foregoing decisions it 
will be seen that the courts are still 
at odds on the question involved, 
and it will probably be several 
years, if ever, before the point is 
finally decided with any degree of 
certainty. 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 


Carl Myers has been named presi- 
dent of Life. Mr. 

executive 
vice president and a director of 
the company. 

R. A. Schneider has been named 
president of Poulsen Insurance 
Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. 

C. Ward Chase has been elected 
president of Johnson & Higgins 
(Canada). He was formerly 
vice president. 

Hubert F. O’Brien has been named 
a director of Colonial Life. Mr. 
O'Brien is president of the A. P. 
Smith Manufacturing Company, 
East Orange, N. J 

Kenneth E. Black, president of 
The Home Insurance, has been 
named a director of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad 

Bayard Dominick II has been 
elected a director of Fidelity 
and Casualty, one of the com- 
panies in the Fore 
Group. He is a general partner 
of Dominick and Dominick, New 
York investment bankers. 

Walter O. Menge, president of Lin- 
coln National Life, has 
elected chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Medical 
Information Bureau. 

Peter W. Eller, chairman of the 
board of governors of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers Associa- 
tion of New York, has 
elected a member of the board 
of directors of Union Labor Life. 

Arthur F. Lafrentz, board chair- 
man, American Surety and 
Surety Fire, has been elected to 
the board of directors of Guard- 
ian Life. 

J. Maitland Macintosh, barrister, 


Tennessee 


Myers was formerly 


America 


been 


been 


60 


and George L. Holmes, vice pres- 
ident of Manufacturers Life of 
Toronto, have been named direc- 
tors of the company. 

Roy M. Wehrle has been advanced 
from assistant vice president of 
reinsurance to vice president 
and director of reinsurance field 
service for Republic National 
Life of Dallas. 

John E, Finelli, advanced to third 
vice president of Metropolitan, 
has been named to be associated 
with vice president Francis M. 
Smith in direction and coordina- 
tion of the company’s applica- 
tion of electronic equipment. 

Daniel J. Reidy has been advanced 
to vice president and genera! 

Life. He 


counsel 


counsel of Guardian 
was formerly genera] 
for the company. 

Frank M. Mittelbusher has been 
elected vice president, statistics, 
of State Farm Mutual Automo- 
bile. He was formerly a member 
of the company’s operating com- 
mittee. 

John C. Morris has been advanced 
to vice president and secretary 
of State Farm Life. He has been 
secretary of the company. 

Harold V. Gilbert has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of 
Guarantee Company of North 
America, Mr. Gilbert was pre- 
viously made a member of the 
board of directors of the com- 
pany. 

Lyndes B. Stone has been advanced 
from second vice president to 
vice president of Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life. 


Hilton been ad- 


Campbell has 













Owen E. Barker has been elected president 
of Appleton & Cox. Mr. Barker was for- 
merly executive vice president of the com- 
pony. 


Carroll R. 
has been 


Young 
named 


vice president of all 
five companies of 
the America Fore 
Group. 





G. Frank Purvis, Jr., 
has been promoted 
to vice president, 
associate general 
counsel of  Pan- 
American Life. 





Robert M. Perce 
has been appointed 
vice president of 
Atlantic Companies. 





David Muller has 
been named vice 
president of Excess 
Covers, Inc. 


John C. Singer has 
been appointed 
manager of under- 
writing department, 


Philadelphia office 
of General Fire & 
Casualty. 
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vanced to vice president in 
charge of planning of Republic 
Nationa] Life. 

J.B. Donnally has been promoted to 
vice president, group and pen- 
sion department of Pan-Ameri- 
can Life. Mr. Donnally was for- 
merly manager of the group and 
pension department of the com- 
pany. 

Sterling Harrison has been named 
a vice president of Service Fire, 
Service Casualty, and Patriot 
Life. He will be in charge of the 
investment departments of these 
companies. 

Stanley T. Webb has been ap- 
pointed resident vice president 
in Milwaukee for Fidelity and 
Deposit and American Bonding 

Joseph F. Murphy, former deputy 
superintendent of insurance of 
the State of New York, has re- 
signed his position and joined 
the home office of Metropolitan. 
Mr. Murphy, an attorney, | 
comes a member of the staff of 
Charles G. Dougherty, second 
vice president in charge of in- 
surance relations for the com- 
pany. 

James A. Morone has been ap- 
pointed supervisor for Brazil of 
the American Foreign Insurance 
Association. 

Alanson R. Fredericks has been 
elected general counsel of Amer- 
ican Surety and its subsidiary, 
Surety Fire. He was formerly 
assistant general counsel. 

(. F. Blackburn and I. W. Robert- 
son have been promoted to the 
position of assistant secretary 
in Royal-Liverpool Group. Mr. 
Blackburn was formerly assis- 
tant manager of the casualty 
underwriting department and 
Mr. Robertson was in charge of 
the special risk department. 

Benjamin D. Sisson, spesialist at 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has 
been named investment research 
officer of the company 

James T. Helverson, formerly as- 
sistant secretary and manager 
of Commercial Accident and 
Health Underwriting division of 
Washington National, has been 
appointed third vice president 

Hans Guenther has been appointed 
assistant manager of agencies 
of Fidelity Mutual Life. He 
was formerly the company’s 
supervisor of agencies 
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Marvin L. Bainum, executive vice president 
and director of Guaranty National Life, 
recently announced the company goal as 
$100,000,000 insurance-in-force by the end 
of 1962. The year old lega! reserve life 
company was organized a year ago in 
Houston, Texas. 





Lowell D. Snorf, Jr., has been 
named assistant general counsel 
of Lumbermens and American 
Motorists. 

Ernest Clyde Steele has 
affiliated with Pioneer Life and 


become 


Casualty as an actuary. 

E. J. Moorhead has been named 
actuary of New England Mutual 
Life. He was formerly associate 
actuary with the company 

Lorenz D. Weiglein has been ap 
pointed manager of the Court 
and Miscellaneous department 

of American Surety. He was pre 

viously assistant manager of 
this department 

G. R. Mackay, J. S. B. Pemberton 
and V. B. Van Wart have been 
appointed assistant vice presi 
dents (Investments) of Sun Life 
of Canada. All three men were 
associate treasurers of the com 
pany. 

Lachlan Campbell, F.S.A., has 
been named actuary of Sun Life 
Assurance of Canada. He wa 
formerly associate actuary 

W. D. Batters, Mutual Life of Can 
ada, has been named presiden 
of the Institute of Chartered 
Life Underwriters of Canada 

Robert James Malcolm has been 
appointed field supervisor, ordi 
nary agency division, Life of 
Virginia. 

T. O. Diggs has been named assis 
tant vice president and manage? 
of the Fire Insurance depart 
ment of Pan American Fire & 
Casualty and Pan-American In 


surance 





J. A. Edwards has been named as- 
sistant treasurer in charge of 
the insurance department of 
Gulf Oil Corporation and_ its 
subsidiary companies. 

Ellis R. Parry has been appointed 
manager of the Central Miscel 

Casualty Pool at the 
home office of Security-Connecti 
cut Companies. Mr. Parry was 
formerly with Seaboard Surety 
Company. 

William J. W. Merritt has resigned 
as vice president and director ol 


laneous 


agencies of Tennessee Life. 

O. L. Schleyer, chairman of the 
board of American Automobile 
and its affiliated companies, died 
recently in St. Louis, Missouri 

Robert Coleman Walker, chairman 
of the board of the Life Insur 
ance Company of Virginia, died 
recently at his home in Ard 
more, Pa. 

Wilfrid E, Jones, director of pub 
lic relations in charge of the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters’ periodical and 
publicity activities, died re 
cently. 

Francis F. Alexander has been 
named head of the newly created 
commercial risks department of 
Liberty Mutual Fire, Mr. Alex 
ander was formerly vice presi 
dent and sales manager of the 
fire insurance company. 

Robert L. Maxwell, secretary of 
the Home’s Marine department, 
has been elected assistant vice 
president of the company 

W. B. Hershe has 
agency superintendent in home 
office of St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Mr. Hershe formerly managed 
the Indianapolis office of the 


been named 


company. 

David W. Tibbott has been named 
director of information services, 
a newly established staff unit 
under the President's office in 
New England Mutual Life 
Heading units of the informa 
tion services group are: Lee 
Barrett, assistant director of ad 
vertising; Francis W. Hatch, 
Jr., public relations assistant; 
and Donald B. Abbott, publicity 
assistant. 

D. E. Kilgour has been promoted 
to general manager of Great 
West Life Assurance of Winni 


Continued on page 62 
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Continued from page 61 


peg. He will continue to be in 
charge of agency operations, 

E. R. Dare has been named direc 
tor of education and agency 
finance of Midland Mutual Life. 
Prior to this time, Mr. Dare was 
agency supervisor. 

Howard A. Schmidt has been 
named manager of the Inland 
Marine department of the Great 
American Group. He was for 
merly in charge of inland ma 
rine activities on the Pacific 
Coast. 

H. L. Dalton has been named man 
ager of the Western Department 
of National Surety. He was for 
merly assistant to the manage) 
of this department. 

Daniel B. Linscott, formerly super 
intendent of the Compensation 
and Liability 
Employers’ 


Department of 

Group, has been 

named assistant deputy manage) 

of Employers’ Liability Assur 

Ltd., and 
elected vice president of Ameri 
can Employers’ Insurance and 
Employers’ Fire. 

Karl J. Borgeson, formerly assis 
tant manager of the Commercial 
Accident and Health Underwrit 
ing Division of Washington Na 
tional, has 
manager of that division 

Leonard Powell has been named 


ance Corporation, 


been promoted to 


state supervisor of Western 
States Life. 

Rex Beasley has been named sec- 
retary of Republic National Life. 

Frederick W. Read, Jr., has been 
appointed counsel of Home Life 
and head of its Law Department. 
He was formerly assistant coun- 
se] with the company. 

George P. Bardes, formerly assis- 
tant vice president of Marsh & 
McLennan, has been named a 
vice president of the John C. 
Weghorn Agency, New York. 

Paul H. C. Haggard has 
named second vice president of 
Phoenix Mutual Life. He was 
formerly a secretary of the com- 


been 


pany. 

John C. Wooddy has been named 
assistant North 
American Reassurance. He was 

with 


actuary of 


formerly senior actuary 
American Telephone and Tele 
graph. 

Eli Berger has been elected a sec- 

Adjustment 


formerly an 


retary of General 
sjureau. He was 
assistant secretary of the Bu- 
reau. 
John C. 
American 
named president of the Asso- 


Barrows, comptroller, 


Surety, has been 
ciation of Casualty Accountants 
and Statisticians. 

Bruce M. MacFarlane has 

director of 

group Massachusetts 

Mutual Life. He formerly was 

manager of 


been 
named assistant 
sales of 
group sales and 
manager of group field services 
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American Surety and Surety Fire new offi- 
cers are, left, Arthur F. Lafrentz, former 
president, now chairman of the board, and, 
above, William E. McKell, former first vice 
president, now president. 


Harold F. Storey has been elected 
assistant secretary of Spring- 
field Fire and Marine and New 
England Insurance. He was 
formerly 
agencies. 

Stanley E. Kempner, president ot 
Texas Prudential Insurance Co., 


superintendent of 


died recently in Calveston, 
Texas. 

R. Lynn Covington has _ been 
named administrative assistant 
for Commercial Travelers Cas- 
ualty, Dallas, Texas. 

Glenn E. Miller has joined the 
agency department of Nationa! 
Life of Vermont under a com- 
pany program to develop genera! 
agents from within its ranks. 

Edward Stone, formerly economic 
consultant of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, has joined The 
Glenn L. 
consulting economist. 

Home Insurance and Home Indem- 
nity have become members of 
the United States Aircraft In 
surance Group. Spectator’s FFA 
rating 1954: Home AAAA, A4 
A. Home AAA+, 
A+, A. 

Equity General has announced in 
creases in capital stock and sur 

total of $1,543,000, 

qualifying the company to write 

multiple lines on a 

Spectator’s FFA 
1954: BBB—, A+, A. 

Standard Accident and its affil 
iate, Planet Insurance, have an- 
nounced the formation of two 


Martin Company as 


Indemnity 


plus to a 


national 


basis. rating 


new home office departments to 
replace the production depart- 
ment. The departments, 
under Robert L. 


agency 

Jackson, and 

field coordination under James 

B. Carter, will provide more 
comprehensive service to com 
panies’ agents and branch offices 
Spectator’s FFA rating 1954: 
Standard Accident AAA+, A-4 
A. Planet A, A+, A. 

Occidental Life has reinsured its 
peso business in the Philippines 
with Insular Life Assurance, 
Manila. The transaction involves 
about 9,900 peso policyholders 
and $26 million. 

Holland Life Insurance Society 
has entered the Canadian life 
insurance field. Its main office in 
Toronto will be under Jan C. 
Tupker, general manager. 

Pearl-American Group has been 
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Stanley C. Newton 
has been appointed 
assistant agency 
vice president of 
Acacia Mutual Life. 


Jim Harris has been 
named assistant 
vice president for 
sales of Western 
States Life. 


D. H. Trezevant has 
been advanced to 
assistant secretary 
of South-Eastern 
Underwriters Asso 
ciation. 





elected to membership in the 





Association of Casualty & Sure 
ty Companies. 

Gulf Life has become a member of 
Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

Southern General has announced 
the sale of 33,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. This increases capi 
tal to $530,000 and surplus to 
$540,000. Spectator’s FFA rat 
ing 1954: BB+, A+, A 

DIVIDENDS: 

Quarterly. Home—.50 per share 
payable Feb. 1 to stock of record 
Jan. 3. Spectator’s FFA rating 
1954: AAAA, A+, A. 

Fireman’s Fund 15 pe 
share payable Jan. 17 to stock 
of record Dec. 30. Spectator 
FFA rating 1954: AAAA, A+,A 

American Fidelity & Casualty 

.30 per share payable Jan. 10 
to stock of record Dec. 31, and 
314% on the $1.25 convertible 
preferred stock payable Jan. 10 
to stock of record Dec. 31 
Spectator’s FFA rating 1954: 
AAA , A Tv» A. 

Special. American Automobile 
two-for-one split and .30 divi 
dend payable March 1 to stock 
of record Feb. 15. Spectator’s 
FFA rating 1954: AAA+4, 
A+, A. 
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Disability Income Provisions 


John Hancock 
has re-entered 
the disability 
income field 
with the an- 
nouncement of 
two new sup- 





plementary provisions for addi- 
tion to certain policy forms in its 
Select Ordinary series. 

The new monthly disability pro- 
vision includes three benefits: 
waiver of premiums to age 65, or 
the end of premium-payment pe- 
riod if earlier, or until prior ma- 
turity or termination of policy; 
payment of monthly disability in- 
come of $10 per month per $1,000 
of basic sum insured to age 65 or 
until the prior maturity or termi- 
nation of the policy; payment of 
the sum insured at the policy 
anniversary nearest to age 65, if 
the insured continues to receive 
monthly disability income to that 
date, thereby maturing the policy. 

The provision which covers to- 
tal and permanent disability oc- 
curring prior to age 60 and con- 
tinuing for at least six months 
may be attached to any select 
ordinary policy, except term and 
single premium plans. There are 
certain exceptions to the latter 
restriction. 

Fer Further Information Cirele 264 on Card. 
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Accident Expense Plan 

The York Accident Expense pol- 
icy has been announced by Atlan- 
tic Life. Available to both males 
and females, ages one through 60, 
it provides for accidental death 
and dismemberment benefits op- 
tional from $1,000 to $5,000 and 
blanket medical expenses upward 
to $1,000 for accidental bodily 
injuries. 

The new policy is a companion 
sales tool for the company’s loss 
of income plans. 

Also, Atlantic Life has avail- 
able a deductible rider for its 
present Family Group Hospital 
Expense and Individual Hospital 
Expense policies. The rider will 
reduce the premium cost of the 
policies and provide a deductible 
amount equal to the amount of 
five days daily hospital indemnity 
against charges for various ex- 
penses as provided by the policy. 


For Further Information Circle 265 on Card, 


Phoenix Mutual Makes Revisions 


Guaranteed underwriting of dis- 
ability waiver, along with reduced 
rates, increased coverage and a 
new contract have been announced 
by Phoenix Mutual Life. 

Underwriting of disability 
waiver is guaranteed in that an 
applicant eligible for ordinary life 


at standard rates is automatically 
acceptable for this provision with 
most contracts. 

The reduction in average cost 
of disability waiver provisions 
amounts to over 40 per cent, while 
coverage has been increased by 
removal of the aviation restric- 
tion. 

The new contract is a term pol- 
icy to age 65 designed to fit in 
with Social Security programming 
and as a base policy for mortgage 
protection riders. 

For Further Information Circle 266 on Card. 


Flexible Pension Trust Plan 

A pension 
program 
includes 


trust 
which 
a special series 
of life 
ance and annu- 
ity policies has 
been announced by New York Life. 
It includes 16 plans, nine life and 
seven annuity, designed as a flexi- 
ble program to meet the needs for 
a wide variety of normal retire- 
ment ages ranging from 60 to 75. 

The program is designed for 
small businesses where retirement 
problems can best be solved from 
individual insurance and annuity 


insur- 





policies. 

Flexibility provided by optional 
method of settlement and a spe- 
cial deferment of pension date 
provision makes these policies 
suited for pension plans contain- 
ing optional early and late retire- 
ment provisions. 


For Further Information Circle 267 on Card. 


Juvenile and Adult Plans 

Two new, special plans are be- 
ing introduced by Pacific National] 
Life Assurance. The first, known 
in the industry as “Jumping Juve- 
nile,” is called “Junior Executive” 
by the company. The basic plan 
is a Life Paid-Up at age 65. It is 
fully participating. At age 21 the 
policy automatically increases to 
$5,000 for each $1,000 issued, with 
no increase in premiums. 

The other is an adult plan called 
“The Pilot.” A return of premium 
plan, it is basically a 20-Pay En- 
dowment at age 65. The policy 
has a special paid-up option which 
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can be exercised at the end of 20 
years, or prior to age 60, which 
allows the policyholder to take an 
increased paid-up life policy with- 
out furnishing evidence of insur- 
ability. 


For Further Information Circle 268 on Card 


North American Announces Three 

North American Life of Chicago 
three different 
Ordinary Life plans. 


has announced 


The most competitive of these, 
the “Preferred Risk-Ordinary 
Life’ will be issued only in 
amounts of $10,000 or more. 

The second plan, identified as 
the “Preferred Risk-Life Paid Up 
at Age 85” will be issued only in 
amounts of $5,000 or more. 

The third plan will be issued 
in amounts of less than $5,000 
with a minimum policy of $1,000, 
This plan is the “Ordinary Life 
Maturing at Age 85.” 


For Further Information Circle 269 on Card 


Pension Plans Revised 

A revision of individual pension 
policies has been announced by 
Occidental Life of California. 

Now issued on a participating 
basis and Group underwritten on 
10 or more lives, the new plans 
feature high first year cash value, 
special 10-payment policies for 
older employees, and policies pro- 
viding a death benefit of 
$1,000, $500 or the return of pre- 
mium or cash value if greater, 
for each $10 of pension. 


either 


Either 60 or 120 month certain 
policies are issued. Also available 
is an ordinary life policy for profit 
sharing or combination 
plans which is convertible to as 
much as $20 per month annuity for 
each $1,000 of insurance. 


For Further Information Circle 270 on Card 


Protector Policy Extended 


Mutual Life has an- 
modernization of 


pension 


Provident 
nounced the 
the company’s whole life Protec- 
tor policy which provides for low- 
er premiums during the first two 
policy years than for subsequent 
The minimum has been in- 
creased to $10,000 and the ages at 


years. 


which it will be issued have been 
extended to include ages 10 to 70 


For Further Information Circle 271 on Card 
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Three Ordinary Policies 
Three new ordinary life policies 


have been introduced by Loyal 
Protective Life. 

The first of these is an endow- 
ment which matures at age 8&5 


This 


amounts from $1,000 and up 


policy will be issued in 

The second policy, calculated on 
a lower net cost basis than any 
policy issued by the company be- 
fore, carries a minimum amount 
of $5,000. Although this 


has more stringent underwriting 


policy 


requirements, some will qualify 


who are substandard for physical 
reasons. 

The third policy, a Whole Life 
with premiums payable through- 
out life, is a selective one, de- 


signed to be among the lowest 
priced on the market. It is issued 
only at amounts from $10,000 to 
$50,000, on ages from 15 to 60 
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Additional Life Notes 


National Life of 


announced new and 


Vermont has 
liberalized 
limits on accidental death bene 
term 


fits, term insurance, and 


riders. In many instances, new 


limits are double, or more than 
double those formerly in effect 
Savings Bank Life Fund has 
eliminated many occupations from 
extra premium classification. Ex- 
amples of jobs now considered on 
standard basis are city policemen 
and firemen, taxicab drivers and 
freight elevator operators 
Bankers National Life has 
raised the minimum size policy 
for applicants age 20 or more to 
$2,000. For ages 0 to 19 the mini 
mum policy remains $1,000 
Northwestern Mutual Life has 
reduced rate of gross premiums 
for 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years initial 
term and 5, 10, 15, and 20 year 
convertible term policies by ap 
proximately 10 per cent. A new 
minimum amount for term policies 
has heen set at $3,000 
Mutual Trust Life of Chicago 
has adopted a new 
called the 


Estate Selector,” said to 


settlement 
“Planned 
afford 
understandability and 


agreement 


complete 
ease of completion both to policy 
holder and agent 


Connecticut General Life has 
announced consideration of issu- 
ing standard life insurance on 
U.S. citizens residing in, or travel- 
ing to, any of the principal cities 
of the world except where armed 
conflict or political unrest exists. 
Waiver and Additional 


benefits generally will 


Premium 
Indemnity 
not be available. 

State Mutual Life has increased 
maximum retention limits for most 
ages on life, endowment and term 
policies. For ages 20 through 50 
the life and endowment retention 
limit has been raised from $125,- 
000 to $175,000 
000 have also been put into effect 


Increases of $50,- 

for ages 51 through 55 and 56 

through 60, 
Occidental Life of 


will now issue total disability in- 


California 


come to certain occupationally 
rated risks 
reduced extra premiums on sub- 


tandard risks. All sub-standard 


and has substantially 


extra premiums have been re- 
duced from 10 per cent to 40 per 
cent depending on age of issue 
and deyree of insurability. 

Connecticut Mutual Life has re 
duced premiums on Ordinary Life, 
Life Paid Up at 85, Graded Pre- 
mium Ordinary Life and all Term 
policies issued after November 1, 
1954 

North American Life has liber- 
rules. 


alized its non-medical 


Female risks can now be written 
on the same basis as males—-up 
to $10,000 up to age 40, 

Eastern Life has eliminated the 
War Risk 


conjunction 


Rider restrictions in 


with newly issued 
policies 


Prudential has reduced aviation 


extra premium in civilian aviation 
risks 
to several dollars per $1,000 and 


Reductions range from $.50 
apply both to civilian pilots and 
crew members 

Home Life of America has an 
nounced a complete revision of its 
Ordinary occupational ratings 
These changes include a reduction 
in rates on 136 occupations, Dis- 
ability Premium Waiver benefits 
now considered on 373 occupa 
tions formerly ineligible for P.W 
and Double Indemnity benefits ex- 
tended to 128 occupations formerly 


not considered are included 


6% 





PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 64 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card, Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested, Fill in the blanks with your name 
and address and drop the card in the 
mail, 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











Electronics in Insurance 

A progress Report on Electronics 
has been prepared for the insurance 
industry by the Casualty Actuarial 
Society. 

According to the report, use of 
electronic equipment will speed up 
accounting and statistical opera- 
tion, mechanize clerical operations, 
make possible forecasting and test- 
ing jobs not now practical. 

The three sections of the report 
machines, what com- 
panies should be doing to prepare 
for ultimate electronic mechaniza- 
tion, and the outlook in this field. 


cover the 


For Further tnformation Circle 34 on Card, 


CLU Activities for 1953-54 


A joint report of C.L.U. activities 
for the fiscal and school year 1953- 
54 entitled, “C.L.U. Annual Re- 
view” has been published by the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers and the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. 

Starting with a special explana- 
tory section, “C.L. U. What's 
That?,” the report presents in con- 
densed form the operations of both 
College and Society, contains a map 
showing the location of 227 study 
groups last year, a chart revealing 
the types of study groups last 
year’s candidates attended, and 
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several illustrations to explain the 
activities of the American Society 
during the year. 


lor Further Information Ciecle 35 on Card, 


Machine Adds, Multiplies 


A new Swedish adding machine 
which combines all the features 
of standard 10-key adding ma- 
chines with a new auto-multiplier 
as well as an optional stepover 
feature has been announced by 


10-Key Operation 


Erik Ohlsson, president of Facit, 
Inc., U. S. distributors of Odhner 
adding machines. 

Known as the Odhner Model 
XX-11-C, the new machine makes 
multiplication automatic on an 
adding machine and cuts down er- 
rors that often occur in manual 
multiplication, according to the 
company. 
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Copies Without Carbon 


A copy paper which eliminates 
use of carbon paper is being intro- 


duced by Pengad Companies. 
Called Autoscript, the paper com- 
bines the properties of carbon pa- 
per and ordinary second sheets. It 
is simply placed in direct contact 


INSURANCE 


with the original copy and its spe- 
cially processed finish enables it to 
reproduce sharply and legibly any 
Up to 12 
duplicate copies can be made at one 


impression made on it. 


time. 

Autoscript is available in various 
colors, making it possible to assign 
a specific color to each department 
and thereby facilitate filing. 
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Coverages for Grocers 

An eight-page booklet, ‘“Insur- 
ance for Retail Food Markets” has 
been published by the California 
Association of Insurance Agents 
and is now available. 

The booklet has been prepared 
in response to requests received 
from the California Grocers Asso- 
ciation for a treatise on insurance 
coverage needed by retail grocers. 
After reviewing proposed copy for 
the booklet, leaders of the grocers 
association requested that their of- 
ficial seal be added as an indication 
of their approval. 
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New Report Blanks for Burglary 

A display of eight new inspection 
services for use on Burglary and 
Glass Lines is now ready for dis- 
tribution by Retail Credit Com- 
pany. The revised report blanks 
and the new Physical Inspection 
Report included are the result of 
an extended study of today’s re- 
quirements for inspection service 
on Burglary Risks. 

The Burglary Insurance Reports 
shown include Residence; Open 
Stock, Storekeepers, & Safe; In- 
terior, Messenger, & Paymaster 
Robbery; and Money & Securities, 
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Comp. DDD & Paymaster Broad 
Form. 

The Physical Inspection Reports 

Burglary & Glass include those 
for Burglary Open Stock & Store- 
keepers Safe; Burglary Safe; In- 
spectors’ Work Sheet—Open Stock 
& Safe; Glass Inspection & Survey; 
Glass Inspection; Inspectors’ Work 
Sheet—Glass. 


For Further Information Cirele 39 on Card. 


Plastic Binding Reduces Cost 
Colorful, plastic bindings for ap- 
proximately one cent a book are 


possible with the use of Tauber 


Booklet Explains Use 


Tubes, according to the company 
A how-to-do-it 
ready for distribution. 


booklet is now 
This tells 
how every office can bind catalogs, 
booklets, etc It 
also shows all types of equipment 
and plastic materials available fo 
five styles of plastic bindings. 


presentations, 
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Economy in Monthly Notices 


A booklet setting forth three 
time-and-money saving plans for 
preparing monthly insurance pre- 
mium 
through Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation. 

The plans, simply stated, consist 
of sending twelve advices in the 
form of notices, coupons, or en- 
velopes to the policyholder on the 
anniversary month. According to 


notices is now available 
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the company, considerable savings 
are being realized in postage, form 
handling and accounting operations 
through these single mailing pro- 
cedures, 
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Phone Becomes Dictation Unit 
Any inter-office dial telephone 
system (PBX) can now be used as 
a multi-station, remote 
network dictation system through 
the use of Peirce Magnetic Belt 
dictation 


control, 


regular 
extension telephones. This method 


equipment and 


allows an unlimited number of dic 
tators to use a central record-unit 
through their telephones 
By dialing pre-arranged num 
bers, “Start,” “Stop,” “Playback,” 
and “End of Dictation” signals are 
transmitted to the equipment. The 
system also allows direct communi 
cation with the dictation equip- 
ment attendant, making it possible 
ve specific instructions con 
cerning the dictation 
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Cost Controls Continue 

A course in cost control work is 
being offered by an experienced en 
yineering consultant on office man 
agement. Each chief executive who 


installs the consultant’s methods of 
office cost controls thereby has the 
privilege of sending his super 
visors to take the instruction 

The course covers ten, two-hour 
sessions and requires supervisors to 
apply cost reduction techniques in 
their own work. Loose leaf mate 
rial given each supervisor contain 
copyrighted texts, data sheets with 
facts and figures, special paper for 
designing forms, laying out office 
space, and charting office opera 
tions 
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Fire & Casualty Stock Study 

A record of actual performance 
of the stock of 60 fire-casualty in 
surance companies has been made 


by Fewel & Company. According 
to the company, the report deals 
primarily with what the average 


management and the average stock 


produced. Since the 60 companies 
considered handle a majority of the 
fire-casualty insurance volume, and 
as the 60 stocks comprise practi- 
cally all of the publicly traded is 
sues, the figures presented are 
representative of the industry 

The purpose of the study was to 
determine what the managements 
produced for stockholders in five 
years and ten years and what the 
investor has received in the way of 
income and market appreciation on 
the stocks he purchased five and ten 
years ago 


For Further Information Cirele 44 


American Plan Explained 

The “ABCs” of the American 
Plan, a management organization 
pecializing in physical damage in 
automobile 


irance on financed 


and other mobile equipment, are 
explained in a brochure now avail 
able 

The booklet i 


financial 


designed to 
quaint Institutions «and 
ayvents with American Plan opera 
tion and tells the advantayes of 
“home rule” offered to agents, rr 
ports on other services of the co 
poration, and includes a lony list 
of pertinent questions and answet 


ber Further Information Circle iy 


Speak Your Way to Success 
The Dr. Walter O 
Course in Effective Speaking is now 


tobinson 


being offered on five self-teaching 


Course On Records 


records with Milton Cross present- 
ing the course. The album includes 
five double-side 10 inch, nonbreak 

able 78 rpm records. 
Printed instructions are given so 
Continued on page 68 


laa 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 67 


that the student can follow Milton 
Cross’ words while listening. 
Fluent, effortless, effective spoken 
English is the aim of this course. 
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Seat Belt Aids Auto Safety 


A safety device for the automo- 
bile designed to minimize the dan- 
ger of the “suicide seat” has been 


Belt Protects Rider 


designed by Janco Products. The 
seat belt, called Auto-Belt, can be 
clipped on the car seat in ten 
seconds without tools, bolts, or 
screws. 

While Auto-Belt is strong enough 
for adults, it is particularly help- 
ful and protective for children. It 
would prevent their standing up, 
lurching against the door-handle on 
sharp turns, or interfering with the 
driver. 
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Complete S & A Course Prepared 


A new sickness and accident sales 
course has been announced by In- 
surance Research & Review Ser- 
vice. It is made up of 14 units and 
covers the full range of subjects 
from prospecting through selling 
and servicing the business. It is 
set up in a flexible way so that it 
can be personalized and adapted to 
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individual company use. 

This course is designed for home 
office training departments, general 
agents, and managers for training 
and re-training agents. Question- 
naires applying to each section are 
bound into the course. 
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Automatic Ledger Posting 


Automatic ledger posting on 
punched-cards by high-speed meth- 
ods is now possible with the new 
Remington Rand line-finding post- 
ing interpreter, according to the 
company. 

The new device is used in con- 
junction with the Remington Rand 
collating reproducer for all posting 
operations, With punched-card 
economy, speed and accuracy, busi- 
ness can obtain detailed pictures of 
their activities including the cur- 
rent net balance for the transaction 
involved. 

By finding automatically the next 
open line on each punched-card, the 
line-finding posting interpreter 
eliminates many costly manual 
steps in accounting and statistical 
operations. 


For Further Information Cirele 49 on Card. 


Binder Eases Page Changing 


A metal loose-leaf binder design- 
ed to facilitate office production of 
financial reports and changing in- 
ventories has been introduced by 
General Binding Corporation. 

The new GBC binder enables a 











Do you mean this is one of the “boys” 
down at the office? 


duplicating department to bind any- 
thing duplicated, printed, typed, or 
drawn in either plastic or metal 
bindings. The binder will find its 
chief use wherever frequent page- 
changes are necessary since pages 
may be inserted or removed any 
place in the book without taking the 
book apart. 

General system con- 
sists of three primary parts: a 
punching machine, plastic binding 
material, and the binding machine. 


3inding’s 
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Litho Plate Cuts Cost 


A new pre-sensitized aluminum 
lithograph plate which, according 
to the company, sharply reduces the 
cost of duplicating halftones or 
other photo-offset copy, has been 
announced by A. B. Dick. 

Price of this plate is approxi- 
mately half that of other presensi- 
tized plates now on the market. In 
addition, the plate saves labor costs 
and eliminates the need for an ex- 
pensive investment in sensitizing 
and developing equipment. 

A major feature of the plates is 
that their use requires a minimum 
of make-ready time. The plate will 
duplicate up to 5,000 copies of text 
or line drawings, or 2,500 copies of 
a halftone. Company tests found 
the plate to be equal or superior to 
higher-priced pre-sensitized litho- 
graph plates. 
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Group Creditors Explained 


To aid in the sale of Creditors 
Group Life, Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia has issued a prize-winning 
brochure, “When You Lend Money 

" This pamphlet explains in 
simple, concise terms, how Credi- 
tors group provides valuable pro- 
tection to both a firm and its bor- 
rowers and points up the low cost 
investment in peace of mind. 
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Modern Ten-Key Adding 


A ten-key adding machine which 
also subtracts, multiplies, and di- 
vides has been announced by Bur- 
roughs. According to the company, 
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this machine was designed for op- 
erating ease and styling simplicity 

Planned and engineered for mod- 
ern business, the machine features 
maximum comfort, quiet, non-slip 
operation, and compactness in de- 
sign. Minus amounts, non-add fig- 
ures, totals and subtotals, whether 
plus or minus are clearly identified 
by symbols. 
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Fire Protection For Industry 

A streamlined fire extinguisher, 
styled by Raymond Loewy Asso- 
ciates and said to be the most rug 


He’s your problem 


Sure protection against theft loss is found only in INSURANCE. In 

guarding business risks against crime loss, look into the unusually flex 
Simplified Operation ible theft insurance programs offered by “American Casualty”. There's 
the ““M” policy which allows 10 different types of coverages to be writ 
ged, effective and easy-to-use unit ten with just one policy. There’s the “MSM” (Money, Securities and 
ever put out in the fire protection Merchandise) which we call a baby 3-D, for the small business outfit 
field, is being introduced by Ansul Then there's the 3-D in which total theft insurance is expressed in one 
Chemical Company. policy. These, and others, allow you to write a tailor made crime insur 

Designed primarily for industrial ance program for any risk—large or small—individual or business 

use, the new unit is capable of ex 
pelling 10 pounds of dry chemical 


sac uaodant ste nee cat American Casualty Company 


operation is simplified to permit 
, eal : READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
use by inexperienced personnel 

Among the new design features Since 1902 
is elimination of the ringpin on 
the extinguisher. In its place, one 
merely has to apply additional hand 








pressure to puncture the CO. pres- 


sure cartridge that activates the G. B. GOLDMAN PAPER COMPANY 


extinguisher 
Purchasers of Paper and Paper Products Damaged Thru 


FIRE—WATER—TRANSPORTATION 
Gl Loans—Past & Future 316 WN. 3rd ST. PHILA., PA. 


“GI Loans, the First 10 Years” 


is the title of a decennial report of 
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the Loan Guaranty Program re- ; : 
‘ently released by the Veter: Ad Use One of These Five Factful Monthly Letters 
— se — ny tne Veverans AG- Imprinted Especially For You To Create Prestige: 
ministration on the accomplish- NET AFTER TAXES... BUSINESS SECURITY ... INSURED 
ments, impact, and future of the PENSIONS ... EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW . . 
GI loans programs The report INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER 
Write For Sample Copies 
CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., Publishers 


166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ul. 


records the legislative and admin 
istrative history of the program 
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sales briets... 


A LINE A DAY... 


By Mel Blackburn, C.P.C.U. 


1. Sales that are not expressed 
in basic appeals are not sales at 
all. A man may be argued by pure 
logic into buying insurance but it 
is doubtful that he’ll keep it. Try: 
“This is a guarantee of happiness 
for your wife and children.” 


2. When we are considerate of 
the needs of others, we become 
leas cynical, more sincere. 


3. Sow a seed today. One day 
you will have your harvest. 


4. The institutions of democra- 
cy and insurance require a high 
level of intelligence to appreciate, 
a high standard of character to 
maintain. Both are 
education. 


based in 


5. Don’t overestimate the im- 
portance of important people. 
Don’t underestimate the power of 
inconspicuous people. 


6. To insure America, safeguard 
the home, the church, the school 
and the state. 


7. Some people look pleasant 
only when they have their picture 
taken. 


8. A professional attitude to- 
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ward salesmanship implies a pro- 
fiilable business 
both the buyer and the seller. 


transaction for 


9, Appeal to prospect's 
self-interest. “It might be to your 
advantage to review your property 
with the thought of minimizing 
your taxes and maximizing the 
benefits you would pass on to your 
family.” 


your 


10. Needs are emphasized by a 
program. Here are a few: final 
expenses, readjustment income, 
income during the critical period 
until children attain 18, mortage 


Let's not waste time, you ol’ rascal!! 
| just read you married a pretty, young 
widow with six kids. 


for a home, educational funds, 
life income for the wife, retire- 
ment income for the husband. 


11. Find out what your prospect 
really needs. Show him how he can 
meet his needs. He’ll find a way 
to buy your solution. Then, live 
with your sale. 


12. What would be a 
problem for your prospect? Ask 
questions. “Who” would run your 
event of your 


major 


business in the 


death? 


13. What are the specific bene- 
fits of your service for your pros- 
pect? You have to tell him. 


14. The 
insurance and the “program” in 
life insurance are often used to 
Don’t 
surveying and program- 


“survey” in property 


acquire new accounts. 
neglect 
ing your 
they’re your primary responsibil- 
ity. 


present accounts 


15. The sooner you buy Life 
insurance, the less it costs. 


16. “I analyze needs and I put 
facts on the table. When straight- 
thinking people understand the 
economic purpose of life insur- 
ance, the sale takes care of itself. 
I merely help them make a sound 


decision.”—Fred Stitt, Chicago. 


17. Calls that arouse interest 
in your ideas and your service, 


and that 
creative sales calls. 


uncover needs, are 


18. “The hottest competitor the 
insurance agent will 
in 1955 will not be a rival agent. 
He will be the gimmick salesman, 
the gadget vendor and the hawker 
of a hundred 
Esmond Ewing, 
The Travelers. 


encounter 


non-essentials.” 


Vice President, 


19. “You know you're not build- 
ing any life insurance reserves. 
You should convert at 
$10,000 of your term into a guar- 
anteed savings plan for yourself. 
Let’s get started. It’ll cost you 
only more to get what 


least 
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you really need.”—Ray Eggert, 
Racine, 


20. “I’ve got two things to talk 
about, both of interest to you. 
They are the purchase of addi- 
tional insurance and the conver- 
sion of your present term insur- 
ance.” 


21. “To give the kids a minimum 
of $100 a month, you need $19,000 
of insurance. Can your widow and 
children live on $100 a month?” 


22. “An uninformed person try- 
ing to analyze his own insurance 
needs is something like a man 
going to his doctor and telling 
him to take out his tonsils to cure 
a nasty cold. Maybe he’s guessing 
right, maybe he isn’t”—John W. 
Murphy, Peoria. 


23. “What would you expect of 
life insurance ?”—Merwyn F. Hill, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


24. February is a good month 
to analyze your public relations 
problems, advertising schedules, 
publicity requirements, direct 
mail programs. Plan your spring 
sales campaign now. 


25. Who can say “yes” to your 


idea? 


26. \low much Fidelity insur- 
ance? YVhere’s no yardstick. What 
is the amount of loss which would 
seriously affect the employer’s 
business? That’s a good starting 
point. 


27. Could your business sur- 
vive the loss or destruction of 
valuable sales orders, correspon- 
dence files, payroll records, engi- 
neering plans, blueprints, legal 
documents, customer lists and 
your other essential business 
papers? 


28. For those who wish to excel, 
the “peddling” aspects of our 
business have long since disap- 
peared. Our competition is the 
ever expanding horizon of all that 
we have yet to learn of the insur- 
ance business. 
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DO YOU KNOW THIS MAN? 


His picture will be appearing all over 
the nation. He is described as ‘the 
only man in your town you wouldn't 
dare do business without’ We believe 
he can help you write more business 
in 1955! We'll cell you all about him 


in the next issue of this magazine 
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A NEW Approach 
to Fire Protection 











Want 


information on hose and friction loss, 


reliable, up-to-the-minute 
sprinkler systems, relaying of engines 

other important problems you meet 
in your daily work? 


You'll find them in a hurry in 4 
new book, FIRE PREVENTION 
AND PROTECTION FUNDAMEN.- 
TALS by Gilbert E. 


teacher and consultant on fire prob- 


Stecher, noted 
lems. Published by The Spectator, 
insurance authority since 1868, this 
7MA-page 


scribes Comburology, a new science 


handsome, volume de- 
of fire prevention and protection, It’s 
a science based on solutions worked 
out by Mr, Stecher in his many years 
of field experience, 


For your future progress, order 
FIRE PREVENTION AND PRO- 
TECTION FUNDAMENTALS TO- 
DAY, $10 per copy. 


Small Company's Dollar 
Continued from page 27 


in this table. 

The amount paid on commis- 
sions and agency expenses was 
slightly higher among the medium 
sized companies which allotted in 
this column 19.0 cents from each 
dollar of income. 


Proportion Falls 


Salaries and wages paid by the 
companies with incomes between 
$1 million and $10 million took 
7.7 cents from the income dollars, 
an amount well below the allot- 
ment by the smaller companies 
shown in the table. This would 
seem to indicate, not that the 
salaries in one group of companies 
are higher, but that as the com- 
pany grows in premium volume 
the percentage of the income 
dollar paid out in salaries de- 
creases, 

Allocations for taxes by com- 


T.L.C.—A Meaningful Policy Name 


for a Brand-New Atlantic Contract 


One of the most favorable 


contracts available has 
by Atlantic Life. It 


True Low Cost 


ordinary life 


been offered 


called T.L.C, 


Total Life Coverage. 


In spite of low premium rates the T,L.C 


is a standard ordinary 


usual underwriting 


life policy with 


requirements. Pre 


miums are level; all riders are available, 


and coverage is not reduced in later years. 


Full commissions are paid 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


on the T.L.C. 


HOME OFFICE; Richmond, Virginia 


panies with incomes between $1 
million and $10 million were 
slightly higher than the same 
companies under 
Total oper- 


allotments by 

$1 million in income 

ating expenses including taxes by 

the between $1 and $10 million 

group were 35.2 cents of the in- 
v0 


come dollar, 5.5 cents lower than 
the expenses of the companies in 
the under $1 million group. 
Because so many variables are 
involved in a study of this type, 
no hard and fast rules should be 
this breakdown. The 
figures serve mainly as a guide 


based on 


in judging other life companies 
of similar size. 


Another Function 


Sut this study may also fulfill 
another important purpose; that 
is to help the “insurance con- 
realize that life 
insurance companies are like all 
other which the 
decisions of management are af- 
fected by taxes, acquisition costs 


’ 


scious” public 


businesses in 


and similar operating expenses. 


More than a BILLION DOLLARS 
of LIFE INSURANCE in force. 
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Loss Records 


Continued from page 29 


is our present procedure, step by 
step: 

The notice of loss received from 
a branch, broker or agent is used 
to pull the daily report. The loss 
notice is attached to the daily, 
coding 
that may be necessary, classifica- 


and any supplementary 
tion reinsurance, risk code, and 
estimated amount, is added to the 
notice. 


Machine's Operation 


The loss papers are passed to 
the Synchro-Matic operator, who 
back-fed the 
register form into her bookkeep- 
ing machine, with a carbon in 
front. She then front-feeds a loss 
jacket with the 
card attached (the 
small strip of spot carbon across 
its back, so that data typed on the 
card will carbon through to the 
jacket). 

With the index card, jacket and 
register sheet in place, she types 
out the name of the assured, the 
name of the agent, the zone, the 


has already day’s 


assured’s index 


card has a 


date of loss, claim number, com- 
pany code, risk, department, pol- 
icy number, class, 


state, agent, 


transaction code, storm code, 
floater code, city code, and gross 
estimated loss. Where reinsurance 
is involved the reinsurance code 
and amount of the estimate apply- 
ing on each treaty and also the 


faculative, if any, is entered. 


Simultaneous Action 


While this is going on, the key- 
punch machine that stands at the 
operator’s right is automatically 
translating and transcribing in- 
formation into a punched card. A 
gross estimate card is punched to 
show the gross amount only, and 
separate cards are punched for 
with 
information re- 


each reinsurance amount, 
the designating 
tained in the punch from the ini- 
tial set-up for all cards necessary 


for one claim. 
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After the loss cards are 
punched, they are interpreted and 
listed on the tabulating machine, 
achieving a proof .otal which is 
balanced to the control total ac- 
cumulated by the bookkeeping ma- 
chine. Any differences in balanc- 
ing are corrected and the cards 
ure then reproduced. One set Is 
put into the statistical file and the 
other is added to the outstanding 
loss file to await action by the ad- 
justers and for further monthly 
and other periodic processing. The 
cards are used for the creation of 
various reports such as Schedule 
F—Part 1-A, 


curred losses), state results, clas- 


agent's results (in- 


sification reports, under-writing 
results, and others. 

When loss payments are made, 
the outstanding loss card is pulled 
reproduced, 
fields 


The reproduced cards are inter- 


from the file and 
blocking out the amount 
preted and the amount paid is 
punched from a copy of the check 
register. 


Over 95 Percent 


More than 95 per cent of our 
loss payments are currently being 
handled this way. A minority of 
claims, those involving such fac- 
tors as salvage, additional pay 


ments and subrogation, where 
there is sufficient volume, are han 
dled through a multi-control re 
producer by selectively reproduc- 


ing a payment card pre-punched 


You just walk past him and glare. Then 
I'll show him the Burglary policy. 


with the claim number and the 
amount. As the basic system has 
proved itself, we have gradually 
expanded it to cover all phases of 
the loss procedure; eventually we 
can extend the use of Synchro 
Matic to all the present excep- 
tions. 


Tabulation Speed-up 


Among the many incidental 
benefits we are deriving from the 
new system is the greater speed 
we achieve in our monthly and 
quarterly tabulation of outstand- 
ing losses. Before we switched to 
the synchronized method, reports 
were rarely completed before the 
tenth or the fifteenth of the fol 
lowing month; now we often get 
them out on the first, and they 
are never later than the third. 

The work involved in Schedule 
F—Part 1-A showing reinsurance 
recoverable on paid and unpaid 
losses has also been simplified, in 
that we are able to complete the 
premiums and losses simultane 
ously. 

Pacific Fire was among the pio 
neers in punched-card tabulating 
in the insurance field. Our first 
installation of a tabulator dates 
back to 1925, and over the years 
since then we have consistently) 
kept our procedures up-to-date by 
introducing new machines and 


methods as they have become 


available. 


Units Decreased 


This is a policy we've had every 
reason to take pride in: despite 
the sharp increase in our volume 
of business since 1925—to say 
nothing of the increased clerical 
burden imposed by ever more 
complex government requirements 
during that quarter century—ou! 
number of clerical units has actu 
ally decreased, 


This 


procedure, with its unique blend 


latest refinement of ou! 
of simplicity, speed and accuracy 
has brought us still further net 
savings in the handling of loss 
claims—even though the number 
of losses registered has risen since 
the date of the new equipment’s 


installation 





Power Plants 


Continued from page 24 


ual for the first time on January 5, 
1955, but the method of rating has 
been available to underwriters for 
a number of years. 


(3) Actual Loss Sustained Form 


This form provides a maximum 
naa eS : | daily indemnity payable for total 
i, A piece of fine art is fully app ted interruption of operations but sub- 
yee its message 's understood by a sympa ject to a limit of payment equal to 
‘ ‘ i 5, aa Pal hin y 08 Sys i F A ae a 

admirer. Impe : for the of 1 | that proportion of the loss sus- 


tained that this maximum daily in- 
demnity selected bears to the 
stated co-insurance percentage of 
potential daily Use and Occupancy 
value (maximum operations) for 
the month in which the accident 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


tris Be ta tek. Ca we 3 occurs. 

BERKSHIRE MUTUAL The same multipliers are used 
for the various co-insurance per- 
centages which may be selected, as 
indicated in the table I. 

Group coverage can also be ar- 
ranged under this form. 


(4) Actual Loss Sustained—No 

Specified Daily Indemnity 
As of January 5, 1955, Power 
Plant Use and Occupancy insur- 
R EIN SURANCE ance may be written on the actual 
COMPANY loss sustained form without a daily 


TZERLAND indemnity limitation by attaching 
OF ZURICH, SWITZERLA the “no specified daily indemnity” 


| endorsement. 
Organized 1863 Under this endorsement the 
maximum amount payable is the 
limit applied to any one accident. 
Various co-insurance percentage 
K a | N S U R A N & E clauses may be used ranging from 
25 per cent to 100 per cent. In 
event of an accident the company 
will not be liable for any greater 
proportion of any loss resulting 
from one accident than the speci- 
fied loss limit bears to the product 
of: (a) the selected co-insurance 
percentage and, (b) estimated 
161 East 42nd Street profit and continuing expenses 
New York 17, New York and, (c) selected number of days 
of coverage divided by the esti- 
mated number of annual working 
days, e.g., assume the following: 


UNITED STATES BRANCH, ESTABLISHED 1910 Item (a)—Annual net profits and 


continuing expenses $500,000 





United States Manager 
J. K. BATTERSHILL INC. 
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Item (b)—Selected co-insurance 
50% 
Item (c)—(1) Desired number of 

days of coverage 
25 days 
(2) Number of working 

days in the year 

250 days 

Maximum payment would equal 
50 x $500,000 x 25 $25,000 


250 


Co-insurance Percentage 
Multipliers 
(Table IL) 


The computed premiums are in 
creased by certain factors based 
upon the table factors indicated 
below: 


‘ 
For co-insurance--increase premium 
For 90 co-insurance-— increase premium 
For co-insurance increase premium 
For 70 co-insurance—increase premium 
For ¢o-insurance—increase premium 1.2 


For %5 co-insurance-—increase premium 1.4( 


For 25 co-insurance increase premium 1.50 


As would be expected, the lower 
the co-insurance the higher the ap 
plied factor. A separate Table | 
applies to the other three Use and 
Occupancy plans as indicated 


Selected Period of Coverage 

The actual loss sustained form 

without specified daily indem- 
nity—may be written with period 
of coverage from one to any num- 
ber of days. Under the other form 
the minimum period is 10 days 

No rate reductions apply to this 
form. 

Rates applicable to the other 


7, 
Marie 4 


V'll bet his wife won't let him sign that 

application just because | forgot to re- 

turn four of her books, an umbrella, six 

eggs, one pound of coffee, a deck of 

playing cards, and | beat her for presi- 
dent of our club. 
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three plans for writing Use and 
Occupancy insurance were re- 
duced approximately 25 per cent 
but this form permits a lesser 
number of coverage units and re- 
sultant premium cost will probably 


be less. 


Corresponds to Fire 

Co-insurance Forms 
This new Use and Occupancy 
form written without a per diem 
limit is comparable to the co-insur 
ance forms (no. 1 and no. 2) issued 
by fire insurance companies, In 
fact the worksheet which must ac 
company the application for this 
insurance is identical to the fire 
form except that a further ques 
tion as to the number of annual 
working days is asked (for the 
purpose of arriving at an average 


daily value for rating) 


Premium Computation 
Procedure 
There are seven steps to be fol 
lowed in arriving at a Use and Oc 
cupancy premium according to the 
Machinery Manual 
This is the order of procedure 


Boiler and 


1. Each Power Plant type of ob 
ject has a “group” number which 
is shown with the direct object 
rate in the manual usually in 
parenthesis. 

2. The number of days should be 
elected for which coverage is to 
apply—from 10 to 400 days (see 
exception) a specific rate appears 
in the manual for each scheduled 
period according to group number 

3. Select the daily limit of in 
demnity desired. 

4. Determine the hour at which 
the coverage is to begin—at time 
of accident or Ist, 2nd, 3rd, ete 
midnight. Apply the listed deduc 
tion to the per group unit rate 

5. Add the net rates so arrived 
at and multiply this total by the 
selected daily indemnity. 

6. Divide the product of 5 by 
1,000 

7. These calculations determine 
the three year premium charge 
which must be increased by the 
co-insurance multiplier if the “‘co- 
insurance” forms are selected. 

Other refinements may be added, 
the per diem limit forms may be 
segregated by months as to the 
daily limits, periods of coverage 
may be suspended, etc. 


MINNESOTA star owes 
OPPORTUNITY TO UNPAID BILL 


might be no “Gophers” in the 
! legrees tor Minne 
bat but fe in unf sid bill 


today, no 


John S. Pillsbury 


nable to collect this small amount 


merchant 


ethen-struggling young Univer 
tig ¢ tound it heavily 
eatter, he devoted his lite 

tune to building the “U of M 
entually as Governor of the 
obtaining public support 
rected in his memory a 
L'niversity, now one ot 

t ind most solvent 

oil and toresight of pio 

ise to modern opportum 
ire further reminded by 
lay homesteader pictured on 

he Great Seal of Minnesot 


A Great Seal’ of the insurance business 
iS PACIFIC NATIONAL’S, below, 
token of strength, stability and service 
to Agent, Broker and Assured 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCI 
COMPANY 














Interest Rate Follows 
Changes in Nation's Economy 


HE life insurance 


most difficult job is that of in- 
vesting its policyholders’ 


that the return on interest earnings 
will be sufficient to meet present 
and guaranteed payments. 


Earnings traced from 1917 to present 
reflect ups and downs in financial 
condition of the U. S. 


The rate of interest used by life 
insurance companies in calculating 


policy values is based on the as- 
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sumption that the invested assets 
will realize that rate. If the rate 
is higher than needed, the excess 
is returned to the policyholders. If 
the rate is than the 
deficiency must be made up from 
other which to in- 
crease the net cost of the insurance. 


needed, 


less 


sources, tends 
During the war years, long term 
with 
were rather limited as money was 
cheap, due to the amount available 
for investments. The primary in- 
vestment media for the companies 
United States 

This was a safe and liquid 
investment, but 
not yield large interest earnings. 


investments adequate yields 


was government 
bonds. 


unfortunately did 


As shown in the accompanying 
table, the limited investment policy 


tended to reduce the rate of in- 
terest earned for the companies 
Improved Since War 
Following World War II, the 
gross rate of interest earned on 


invested assets for life insurance 
companies has shown a marked im- 
provement. The low interest yield- 
ing government 
gradually relinquished in favor of 


the higher yielding securities such 


bonds have been 


as county and municipal, railroad, 
public utilities, and industrial and 
miscellaneous bonds. 

Acquisition of mortgages rose 
from 1946 the 
greatest building boom this nation 
The 


on 


rapidly when 
has ever experienced began. 
total amount of 
homes, commercial 


mortyages 
and industrial 


construction held by life insurance 
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Gross Rate of Interest Earned on Mean In- 
vested Funds of 91 Life Companies from 1917 
through 1953. 


companies in 1953 came to over $23 
billion. 

Thus we can see from the accom 
panying chart the rising and lower 
of the of 
life insurance 
their 
the economic 
financial of the 

The period from 1916 to 1919 re 
flected a_ slight 
earning rates, which was caused by 
World War I. In the 


years up to 1924 earnings from the 


ing rate interest earned 


by as 


companies, 
port folios follow 


the 


investment 


changes in and 


conditions nation 


drop in interest 


post war 


investments made by life insurance 


companies reached a high of 5.38 


per cent Interest earnings re 
mained at a high level until 1931 
when the gross rate of interest 


earned dropped to 5.23 per cent 




















the 
in 


1931 with 


slight 


From on, excep- 


tion of a upswing 1936, 
the interest earning rate continued 
its fall, the 
great depression and through World 
War II until it 


level of 3.16 per cent in 1947 


barometric through 


reached its lowest 


In 1948, for the first time in 
twelve years, the gross rate of in- 
terest earned on invested assets 


This 
provement in earning has continued 
up until 1953, the 
? 


3.79 per cent. 


rose instead of declined. im 


when rate was 

If the favorable economic condi 
tions continue as they have during 
the life 


expect a 


the past six years, insur- 


ance industry can con- 


tinued upsurge in its interest earn 
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Return on Company's Expenditure for Office Equipment 


Total Average 
Expend. 


$ 2,856 
7,472 
19,341 
37 ,589 
127 ,845 


Average Expenditures for 
Size and Type of Co. Supplies Equipment IBM Rental 


0- 7 Life $ 1,658 $ 430 $ 768 
8 19 Life 4,357 1,717 1,398 
20 49 Life 10,961 3,348 5,032 
50-99 Life 15,641 8,855 13,093 
100 more Life 33,910 31 ,668 


695 228 
2,976 

6,597 

13,028 

33,999 


Average 
Prem. Vol. 


$339, 126 
514,613 
1,515,620 
2,932,131 
50 ,248 ,830 


Average Return 
per Ex. Dollar 


$118.74 
68 .87 
78 .36 
78.00 
393.04 


157.63 
111,34 
131.58 
106.61 
161.34 


1,805 284 ,528 

898 ,405 
2,386 ,888 
4,160,590 
18,159,130 


0-7 Prop. 

8.19 Prop. 
20.49 Prop. 
50.99 Prop. 
100 more Prop. 





the home office. There only $68.87 lar in office supplies and equipment 


Company Premiums 


Continued from page 30 


received $393.04 in premiums for 
each dollar spent on office supplies 
and equipment. But for the next 
group of life 
with 50 to 99 employees—the pre- 


companies — those 
miums per expenditure dollar drop- 
ped to $78.00. Among the com- 
panies with 20 to 49 employees the 
premium figure was $78.36. 

Low point in the returns was 
with the life 
which have 8 to 


reached companies 


19 employees in 


in premiums were received for each 
dollar of office expenditure. Again 
size seems to influence the return 
for among the smallest companies 
with 1 to 7 employees the return 
dollar again to 
$118.74 in premiums. 


per office rose 


Size Counts 

that among life 
companies, contrary to the figures 
for the property field, size is im- 
portant. The most efficient opera- 
that bringing the largest 
amount in premiums from each dol- 


It would seem 


tion 


was found in companies where 
the home staff was large 
enough to take care of a greater 
premium volume without 


office 


increas- 
ing expenses. 

After listing these expenditure 
figures, The Spectator’s report on 
the home office survey analyzed the 
equipment in companies according 
For in- 
stance, the average property com- 
pany in the 20 to 49 
group would have 30.1 employees, 


to the various size groups. 
employee 


13.6 manual typewriters, 3.5 elec- 


tric typewniters, 3.5 dictating ma- 
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chines, 3.8 rotary electric calcula- 
tors, and 5.0 adding machines. 

On the life side in the 20 to 49 
group, the 34 companies that re- 
ported averaged 34 employees in 
the home office, 20 manual type- 
writers, 3.2 electric typewriters, 
2.0 dictating machines, 3.5 rotary 
electric calculators, and 7.5 adding 
machines per company. In sup- 


plies, the yearly purchases average 
six gross of pencils, four staplers, 
19 dozen typewriter ribbons, and 
65 boxes of carbon paper. 
Efficiency is 
characteristic that 
sured by a mere dollars-and-cents 


certainly not a 
can be mea- 
figure as we have attempted to do 
here. However, we do believe that 


the analysis of insurance companies 


by size and showing their office 
equipment and annual expenditure 
for supplies and new machines can 
be used by company executives as 
a home office measuring rod 

If you would like to receive a 
copy of this full study, write to 
“Survey” The Spectator, 56th & 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa., 
or circle 56 on reply card on p. 64 





Notes and Letters .. 


On the Editor's Desk 





4 
Starting a Self Starter 
To the Editor: 

For many years I have read your 
magazine with interest, however, 
during the past few years I have 
been concerned over the mortality 
failed to find 
anything really constructive in this 


in agents and I’ve 


field for the small company. 

There is plenty for the “self 
starter,” but no booster for that 
good prospective agent who lacks 
the self starting quality. 

My research has caused me to 
talk with a lot of people and two 
facts were outstanding. 

1. The self starter’s file of poli 
cies showed a_ tremendous pre- 
ponderance of one policy. 

2. The failures all tried to sell 
the rate book. 

Thus it follows that a great 
many of those failures could have 
been successful if a booster had 
been applied. 

The booster | 


forceful type causing the agent to 


refer to is the 


select one policy and removing all 
others from him, until such time 
as the agent has acquired selling 
skill and product knowledge simul- 
taneously. 

Once this is done, the agent be- 
comes ready for home office schools, 
L.U.T.C. and even C.L.U. course 
because he can then assimilate the 
product knowledge and the theory 
applied. 

I will appreciate your remarks. 

J. E. Gavin 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Editors’ Note: Mr. Gavin's letter 
deals with a very fundamental de- 


February 1955 


cision in the training of a life un 
derwriter. Try to memorize the 
rate book, or stick to one page? 
Whicl 


Succe ful? 


approach have you found 
Would you stay out of 
complicated training courses until 
you have sold one type of policy 
uccessfully? Or can you sell all 
types from the day you get your 


} , 
(icense 


Expanding Reprints 
To the Editor: 

I have read with interest, and 
have benefited thereby, the article 
by Mr. Arno H 
Expanding Market for Insurance,” 
in the January issue of THE SPE 
rATOR 

If reprints of this 


Johnson, “1955's 


article are 
available, | would like very much 
to have two copies 
Millard T. Wilson 
Vice President, 
Departments 
The Travelers 
Hartford, Conn 


Agency 


To the Editor: 
First, may we offer our con- 
gratulations on the special feature 
pages your 
January, 1955, issue. On pages 17- 


which appeared in 
28, you have presented one of the 
most penetrating and enlightening 
analyses of the expanding life in- 
surance market that it has been 
our privilege to read. It is bound 
to broaden the thinking of every 
life insurance man who reads its 
stimulating message. 

Many of our Metropolitan repre- 
sentatives are regular subscribers 


to THE SPECTATOR, but there are, 
of course, others who could benefit 
having a_ better 


understanding of the constantly 


greatly through 


expanding opportunities for ser 
vice in the life insurance business 
Will you please let us know 
whether or not reprints of this ma 
terial are available? 
Sherwood Jones, Manager 
Publication Division 
Life Inaw 
ance Company 


Pacifie Coast Head Office 


Metropolitan 


lo the Editor: 

We have just read the January 
1955 issue of THE SPECTATOR and 
want to congratulate you on the 
excellent article by Arno H. John 
1955's 


Market for Insurance” as well as 


son entitled Expanding 
the article entitled “How Insurance 
Is Growing” by T. J. V. Cullen 

We would like to obtain reprints 
of these 
your January issue for distribu 


articles on pages 17-28 of 


tion to executives within our or 
yvanization 
Donald Hodgson 
Publicity 
Standard Accident In 
surance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Department 


Editors’ Note 


and other 


tecause of these 
requests for copies of 
Arno Johnson's article “1955's Ex- 
panding Marketa for Insurance,” 
we are preparing reprints of those 
pages. Single copies will be avail 
able at THE SPECTATOR’S offices and 
larger quantities can be purchased 


at coat. 
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HERE’S AN IMPORTANT FACT: 


The Travelers writes all forms 


of Life surance! 


t’s Important because with The Travelers 
| you are sure to find the dependable, 
guaranteed cost Life Contracts you want to 
provide for your clients. Whether you ar 
recommending business lines or family pro 
tection; retirement, mortgage, or educational 
plans, you will find something tatlor-made for 
your use among the list of popular Pravelers 


Life contracts, 


And, it’s important to know, too, that The 
Travelers is always ready to assist you make 
selling casictr through a wide assortment of 
specialized gules tools, promotional materials 


md full pape national ads ifi leading publica 


tions. 
Why not talk over Phe Travelers Life con 


tracts with a Praveler Life Manager or Gen 


eral Agent? He is ready to help you! 


The Travelers INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, 


CONNECTICUT 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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